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Every Library should have the following Standard Books. 


Thomas Arnold’s Manual of English Literature. Craik’s English of Shakespeare. 
Hudson's Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare. 
Hudson’s Shakespeare’s Plays for Family Use. Expurgated Text. 


HUDSON’S NEW HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 

In Twenty Volumes ; duodecimo; two plays in each volume; also in 7en Volumes of four plays each. With a Life of the 
Poet and two sets of notes, namely, Explanatory Notes at the foot of the page, and Critical Notes at the end of each play. 
Arranged in three distinct series: Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies; and each series arranged, as nearly as may be, 
according to the chronological order of the writing. 

It is printed on fine tinted paper, with broad margins, and bound in half morocco and full calf; also in cloth, cut and 
uncut. Me oe volumes are now ready for delivery. ‘Iwo more volumes will be issued every month until the edition shall be 
completed. 

etail price for the Twenty-Volume Edition, $1.25 per volume, and of the Ten-Volume edition, $2.00 per volume 

Within the last thirty years great advances and additions have been made in the way of preparation for such a work, and 
this brings, or aims to bring, the whole matter of Shakespeare up abreast with the latest researches. 

The text is set forth on conservative principles, but without dotage or bigotry. 
as Ly ana in Shakespeare should not fail to send us a postal, asking for the interesting extract from the Preface to 

s new edition. 

_ _ It gives satisfactory reasons why a new popular edition of Shakespeare is needed, and shows how this need has been met 

in the Harvard Edition. 

, It explains clearly the proper office of Poetry, shows how it should be read, and how Shakespeare is to be made attractive 
anc imstructive. 

“Whatever other edition any one has, the true lovers of “ No judgment in questions regarding Shakespeare carries 
Shakespeare—if they understand Mr. Hudson's remarkable more weight than that of Prof. Hudson.” —Sfringfield Re- 
skill and helpfi In: as a c and interpreter—will | /udlican. 
surely want this." —The Publishers’ Weekly. | “Mp. Hudson's ability passes criticism or comment.”— 

he 


“Furnishes good evidence that Mr. Hudson stands first | Boston Commonwealth. 
among Shakespearean editors.""—N. £. Jour. of Education. “In the estimation of those best qualified to judge, Prof. 
on : , ‘ Hudson is unquestionably the wisest and clearest living in- 

“The admirable work might with much fitness be called | terpreter of the meaning and spirit of Shakespeare.” —CAi- 
the epicurean Shakespeare, and if taken in the intended, cago Inter-Ocean 
best sense, no higher designation of praise could be offered op Wiis hie a, st is in all 
it. The ‘ Harvard “dition,” which now enters on what must . “ This bids fair to be the most popular, as it is in al ~~ 
prove along lease of public favor, has but one object, and __ ‘ial respects the best, edition of Shakespeare ever given to the 
that is to popularize the writings of the world’s first poet, by | Public." —Washington Post. : ‘ 
offering every possible aid, and removing, as far as possible, “Mr. Hudson's aptness and accuracy in the interpretation 
every obstacle to a healthy enjoyment of them. Simplicity of Shakespeare are cordially acknowledged abroad as well as 
and clearness are the key-notes of this edition. In the foot- in America.” —Boston Journal. 
notes, particularly, the editor follows the rule that it is better Mr. F. J. Furnivall’s introduction to “The Leopold 
to withhold a needed Lp than to offer a needless | Shakespeare” on Hudson's Life, Art, and Characters of 
one. He is scholarly without appearing to enforce instruc- — \ ,akespeare : “ In Shakespearean criticism, Gervinus of Hei- 
tion. The aim has been to aid the average reader over diffi- | delberg, Dowden of Dublin, and Hudson of Boston, are the 
culties a making him _ — he is much —— to student's best guides that we have in English speech.” 
any one for the easy, pleasurable reading, exc Shakespeare . es , a — 
and his own good cadeadion. He pay a_i as Prof. Dowden, Dublin ‘ ‘ Hudson s edition a ats place 
he says, to live, breathe, think, and feel with the poet. —New beside the best work of English Shakespeare students. 
York Tribune. London Athenaeum: ‘Mr. Hudson's ee deserve » 

: a . find a place in every library devoted to Shakespeare, to edt- 

_ “ Aside from its right to a place among the noteworthy edi- | tons Me his =e, to hin biography, and to the works of 
tions of Shakespeare, its fitness to serve as a popular edition commentators.” 


aoe: ee | Mr. H. H. Furness: “1 cannot refrain from recording 
“Tt will be the American standard edition, if Mr. Hudson | my thorough admiration for Mr. Hudson's zsthetic cnn- 
chooses to give a complete index." —Boston Advertiser. | cisms. No Shakespeare student can afford to overlook them.” 
Bender’s Brief History of Roman Literature. 
Prof. F. D. Allen’s Remnants of Early Latin. 
Madvig’s Latin Grammar. ; 
White’s Junior Student’s Latin-English and 
English-Latin Lexicons. 
Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. 
Schmidt’s Rhythmic and Metric of the Clas- 
sical Languages. 
} Searle’s Outlines of Astronomy. 
Hickok’s Moral Science. 
Harvard Examination Papers. 
Emanuel Geibel’s Brunhild. 


Halsey’s Genealogical and Chronological Chart. 
THE FITZ LIBRARY GLOBE. 


The most beautiful, convenient, compact, and durable Library Globe in the 

market, also the latest and best engraved Globe Map either in England or the 

United States. This Globe makes such phenomena as the seasons, and the 

changes in the length of day, night, and twili ht, at once clear to the apprehension of an ordin: child. Indeed, every rela- 

tion of the sun to any place on the earth's surface, and for any day of i 50: may be illustrated with simplicity and exact- 
ness by its means (see adove cut). Six inch, $15. ve inch, 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, Boston, New-York, and Chicago. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


HE opinions expressed in this article 

having been formed chiefly with ref- 
erence to the Boston Public Library, the 
character of its c/ienté/e, and its large means 
and facilities for meeting their reasonable 
wishes, I cannot say how far the sugges- 
tions I am about to make can be turned 
to profitable account by other libraries. 

Before coming to the specific purpose 
of this paper, I wish to make a few general 
observations. I recognize three functions, 
at least, as bélonging to public libraries 
everywhere. First, in due proportion of 
funds, to answer the requisitions of scholars. 
Second, to supply suitable reading for all, 
and without inquiring too nicely whether 
that reading is merely for amusement, or 
with some vague notion of acquiring use- 
ful knowledge ; and lastly, that of instruc- 
tion for the class who are generally pupils 
in the public schools. 

And I would like to insist that this last- 
named function is the chief legitimate 
function of public libraries. For while I 
have some doubt as to the right to lay 
taxes for amusements, however useful, I 
have none whatever either of the legality 
or equity of the use of public funds for the 
education of children in the public schools 
through the instrumentality of the public 
library. Nor do I question the right and 
duty of the trustees of the public library, 
more than that of the trustees of the public 
schools in their province, to subject those 
pupils who resort to it to reasonable regu- 
lations in regard to what they read. 


VoL. 5, No. 11-12. 


And in determining what regulations 
should be made for pupils in the use of the 
public library, I would be governed by 
considerations derived from theory and 
experience found useful in the schools. And 
in respect to both, there is one principle 
which I regard as fundamental. It is this: 
that in any plan adopted for making the 
library efficiently auxiliary to the schools, 
I would leave as little as possible depending 
upon special qualifications—still less, ex- 
ception#! qualifications—of the librarian or 
teacher. That any system may be of lasting 
value, it must be easily workable by the 
average librarian. Great librarians and ex- 
traordinary librarians are, ex vi termini, 
rare; and if they were as common as they 
are rare, it would still remain true that one 
extraordinary librarian never can, or at 
least never will, carry out the system of 
his extraordinary predecessor. So let the 
system be of more account than the man 
who is to work it. 

Moreover, while I should have little 
hope of any plan which depends for its 
successful working upon the individuality 
of its inventor, or which demands abil- 
ities above the average of those who find 
their life work in the library, I should 
equally distrust any scheme which is_ es- 
sentially a spurt, or a succession of nov- 
elties, which, each more novel than 
its predecessor, soon tire out the inventor, 
and satiate those for whom they were de- 
signed. 

The experience of the schools for the 
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last thirty years should be of some value 
to the librarian. All these years are strewn 
with the wrecks of plausible inventions, 
short methods, and new-fangled notions, 
which, having come to grief, leave the 
schools doing their work less efficiently, 
and producing, as seems to be generally. 
feared, if not conceded, less valuable re- 
sults than before. Not that all these 
notions were poor in themselves,—for some 
were well enough,—but because, in the 
main, they required such a smashing pace 
that the strain broke down both teacher 
and pupil; and then followed a period of 
reaction, and a return to old methods, or, 
what is more likely, the adoption of some 
other novelty. 

While objecting to what is spasmodic or 
temporary, I am led to inquire whether 
there is any plan theoretically and practi- 
cally as good years hence as to-day, which 
can be adopted by the average librarian 
and the average teacher, and by the opera- 
tion of which the public schools and the 
public library can be brought into a closer 
union than exists to-day, and from which 
union shall proceed an educating power 
useful to the pupils while they remain such, 
and an influence over them not to be lost 
when they become citizens. 

When I came to the Public Library I 
gave the subject some thought, and stated 
the result in my first annual report. I 
adopted the conclusions therein stated all 
the more readily, perhaps, as they rested 
upon the observations and experience of 
twenty years’ application of them in a 
private field of labor. I lost no oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of others to 
them, and with some degree of success ; 
for the plan was adopted, though not offi- 
cially, and tried on a small scale with re- 
sults entirely satisfactory. 

Of the twelve hundred thousand vol- 
umes circulated yearly by the Boston 
Public Library, there were reasons for 
supposing that three-fourths were read by 
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young people, the greater part of whom 
were pupils in the public schools. This 
fact gave rise to a natural reflection, that 
if these pupils and their successors could 
in any just sense be made students in the 
Public Library, in a generation or two the 
whole community would become such, 
and then the library, without derogating 
from the just claims of scholars, or of 
those who resorted thither for amusement, 
would take its proper place among the 
educational institutions of the city. 

The problem was, how to bring about 
this desired relation between the pupils of 
the schools and the library. It was as- 
sumed that no such relation then existed. 
And the plan adopted further assumed 
that the pupils in the public schools must 
first be taught how to read books before 
the library could perform its highest func- 
tion to them; and lastly, that the public 
schools could best impart this needed in- 
struction. Hence the aid of the public 
schools was invoked ; and thence the sub- 
ject of this letter: a practical way in 
which the Public Library and the public 
schools may assist each other in the per- 
formance of a function common to both 
as parts of a system of public education. 

At this state of the case one of the 
teachers in the public schools was called 
into council; the plan was considered and 
immediate action taken. It was arranged 
that a requisition should be made on the 
librarian for twenty-five copies of an in- 
teresting story, well suited for the experi- 
ment, to be retained for an indefinite time. 
This request was laid before the authori- 
ties, from whom, however favorable their 
private judgment of the plan might be, 
only one answer could be expected—for 
a compliance with the request would con- 
travene library rules ; and, besides, there 
was no such number of the desired books 
in the library, and no fund from which 
they could be properly purchased. All 
this, as well as what follows, was antici- 
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pated. They readily accepted a donation 
of the volumes in question, given on con- 
dition that they should be loaned on the 
terms proposed. This cleared the way 
for the experiment. The books were re- 
ceived from the publisher, properly en- 
tered, labeled, and marked, and in twenty- 
four hours were in the Wells school. 
There they were covered and charged to 
individual girls. There they remained for 
one year, having been read by three classes 
comprising one hundred and fifty pupils, 
and then were returned to the Public 
Library substantially in as good condition 
as when they left it. This year these 
same books have been asked for and 
loaned to another school, where they will 
do a similarly useful work, and so con- 
tinue their round in the schools until they 
are no longer serviceable. 

But their history while in the Wells 
school is to be narrated more particularly. 
When placed in the hands of these girls, 
they were requested to read them—not in 
school hours, but at home, as they would 
read any other book drawn from the Pub- 
lic Library. And at the same time they 
were informed that for one hour every 
week, in the place of an ordinary reading 
lesson, they would be asked to give their 
opinions of the book; and _ particularly 
on three points: the construction of the 
story, including the naturalness and se- 
quence of incidents as leading to a result ; 
the characterization of the personages and 
the congruity of their sayings and doings ; 
and finally the sentiments and style. These 
girls were grammar-school pupils not over 
sixteen years of age, and in circumstances 
of life below the average. 

By processes of criticism, instruction, 
and free interchange of opinions, as above 
indicated, and without interfering with their 
regular school work, they came to learn 
what comparatively few persons in any 
station ever learn—how to read a book; 
and at the same time acquired habits of 
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just criticism which they can never wholly 
forget nor lay aside, and which will enable 
them to detect and cause them to cast 
aside whatever of the poor or meretricious 
may fall into their hands. ‘They are now 
in a condition to use with profit what they 
find in the Public Library; and the library, 
as to them, has just begun to perform its 
highest function. 

There is little danger of overestimating 
the value of what these girls gained by 
reading one book in the way thus imper- 
fectly described. Nor can one fail to see 
that the habit thus acquired would follow 
them, as I am informed that it did, into 
all their school work. 

But this was not the whole work of the 
year. At the end of six months, having 
finished the story, they asked for a book 
of history, which was supplied from the 
same source, studied under the same happy 
circumstances, and with similar results in 
that department of literature. 

Several things in respect to this experi- 
ment are worthy of note. It began in the 
library, and in some important particulars 
depended upon the library for its success. 
It neither quarrels nor interferes with any 
other plan. It is interesting, but not sen- 
sational, and leaves the pupils in good 
heart for any more solid work. It is not 
temporary in its operations. The teacher 
can carry it on from year to year, with 
new and increasing interest, as long as he 
remains a teacher, and his successors may 
apply it to each class that enters the pub- 
lic school as long as public schools endure. 
It neither interferes with the ordinary 
duties of the librarian, nor does it require 
abilities above the average on the part of 
teachers who will give attention to the 
subject. And finally, if made general and 
continuous, the public schools would send 
forth thousands of trained readers of books, 
who in time would come to constitute the 
great body of the citizens, not only well 
qualified to enjoy and be benefited by the 
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Public Library, but also, and for obvious 
reasons, its most intelligent friends and 
supporters. 

I will only add, in this connection, that 
probably no fifty books ever issued from 
the Public Library have produced so pro- 
found and permanent results in so many 
ways on so many minds, and that in no 
way can the public money be more eco- 
nomically expended. 

The experiment still continues. ‘This 
year, instead of one, three schools are 
trying it, and similar results are promised. 
Of the success or value of the experiment 
I hear no question. But there is differ- 
ence of opinion as to the party which 
should furnish and control the books—the 
Public Library or the School Board. It is 
said, and with some force, that the process 
described is the function of the school 
and not of the library; that the books 
used are essentially text-books and in no 
just sense library books in circulation. 
But there are reasons which seem to me 
to countervail these objections, which are 
largely theoretical. 

The successful working of the plan de- 
pends very much, if not entirely, upon the 
unfettered choice of the teacher in the 
selection of his books—his tools. He can 
use his own well, another’s indifferently 
well. Educated gentlemen on the School 
Board may say, and very well say, that 
there are scores of stories of more artistic 
construction, of finer style, and higher 
general merit than that selected by the 
master. One would recommend “The 
Sketch-Book,” another “ The Antiquary,” 
and a third some tale of Miss Edgeworth’s, 
as each happened to recollect the volume 
which exercised the most formative influ- 
ence upon his own mind. The Boston 
school libraries are full of just such books, 
selected with exquisite taste and judgment 
by the School Board, and yet of little 
practical utility, because they are not what 
the teachers want. We ask them to doa 
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certain work, and hold them responsible 
for certain results. Let them have their 
own tools. 

But if all this is granted, it is still asked, 
why not let the teacher make his requisi- 
tion, for the books of his own choice, on 
the School Board instead of the Public 
Library ? For divers good and sufficient 
reasons, to my mind: The Public Library 
is always in session; the School Board, 
once a month. The one is always buying 
books; the other seldom. One has all the 
facilities of the trade; the other few, or 
none. And, in fine, the Library has what 
the School Board has not—all the force 
and appliances for the speedy ordering, 
receiving, and preparing books for use, and 
for keeping account of them when on loan, 
as well as for housing them when not. 

And if it is said that, whatever in these 
respects the School Board lacks, it may 
have, that is admitted, but with this 
rejoinder; that in that case, and to that 
extent, there would be two public libraries, 
where one would not only serve as well, 
but save expense. 

But a reason more decisive to my mind 
is this: If the Public Library does this 
work for the pupil, it forms a bond of 
connection by a sense of benefits received, 
leading to a desire for a closer intimacy, 
and resulting in great personal advantage 
to the pupil, and in great public advantage 
to the library, in ways which need not be 
expressed. 

After all that may be said, it is a practical 
question in what way—in what best way— 
can true education and the proper use of 
books be most widely diffused through the 
community. 

The experiment, of which I have given 
an imperfect account, will be thoroughly 
tried under some auspices or other; and if 
it succeeds, as it now abundantly promises, 
I have no doubt that it will eventually be 
adopted by those libraries to which it may 
be usefully applied. 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL will be continued for 
another year. This decision is the result of a 
special circular, which has been addressed to the 
American subscribers, for the purpose of testing 
their disposition in relation to the suggestion that 
it might prove a safer and more satisfactory plan to 
determine at once on a regular issue at $3.00 per 
annum, than to make the issues dependent on the 
eventual returns from a $2.00 subscription. Al- 
though on going to press all subscribers addressed 
have not yet been heard from, the majority having 
answered with a readiness to support the JOURNAL 
at either subscription price, and some with a guar- 
antee of additional subscriptions, the publisher has 
determined to give the new plan a trial. In under- 
taking again what still remains a venture, he is 
inclined to believe that the JOURNAL, necessarily 
confined to the essentially useful, will not only 
retain its former friends, but enlarge its circle of 
actual readers. _He has realized that the first 
library economy is time, a fact confirmed by quite 
a recent experience, which has taught him in the 
most convincing manner that the bulky numbers 
are not those which receive the most careful read- 
ing. (He is satisfied that this remark is thoroughly 
appreciated by a certain number of subscribers !) 
He is, therefore, convinced that a regular instal- 
ment of some sixteen pages will do more practical 
good than the accumulations of four times that 
amount received in a bulk, at irregular intervals. 
The former may be read at one sitting, the other 
is liable to be laid aside for that moment of leisure 
which so rarely enters into the practice of librarians. 
The programme for the trial year, including some 
novel features, will be given in the initial number 
of the new Contributions of articles, 
notes, queries, news items, strictly confined to 
library interests, are respectfully solicited, and 
should be all addressed to the LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
13 and 15 Park Row. It is to be hoped that the 
friends of the LIBRARY JOURNAL abroad, particu- 
larly in England, will also kindly aid the publisher 
in his determined efforts to place the publication 
on a permanent basis. 


series. 


Mr. MELVIL Dut! withdraws from the LIpRARY 
JouRNAL January Ist. In making this announce- 
ment, the publisher desires to express his ap- 
preciation of the genuine enthusiasm and _ inde- 
fatigable labors which Mr. Dui has displayed from 
the foundation of the journal to this very number. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER MEETING. 

AT a meeting of the executive board, held at the 
Boston Public Library Dec. 3,—present Messrs. 
Winsor, Whitney, Cutter, Green, Jackson, Scud 
der, and Dui,—letters were read from the absent 
members, with suggestions as to the coming con 
ference at Washington, after which, on full discus 
sion, the date was fixed for Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, Feb. gth, roth, and rith, S81. 

The preparations and arrangements were divided 
The 


program committee secures and selects papers to 


between the local and program committees. 


be read, fixes subjects to be discussed, and takes 
entire charge of the purely Association business, 
The local committee arranges the place and hours 
of meeting, railroad and hotel accommodations, 
visits to libraries, and all social or local features of 
the meeting. President Winsor was elected chair 

man of the program committee and vice-president 
Spofford of the local committee, each with power 
to name the remaining members. 

The question having been submitted whether a 
society or library could pay $25.00 and constitute 
its librarian a life member, the membership rights 
passing from one incumbent to another and thus 
becoming perpetual, it was voted that associa- 
tions could join as life members only by making 
some individual a life member, the membership 
being not transferable. 

Mr. Dui tendered his resignation as treasurer,” 
which was accepted, but it was thought best not to 
fill the vacancy till the Washington meeting. In 
the meantime the chairman of the finance com 
mittee, Mr. S. S. Green of Worcester, will re- 
ceive and receipt for any payments to the A. L. A. 

After discussion of the future of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL and Mr, Leypoldt’s connection with it, it 
was unanimously voted that the Secretary transmit 
to Mr. Leypoldt the hearty and appreciative thanks 
of the Board for the marked liberality with which 
he has carried forward the LIBRARY JOURNAL in 
the face of heavy loss, and the promise of its ear- 
nest codperation in any plans he may adopt for 
continuing the official organ of the Association. 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, 

Pres. Winsor has appointed on the program com- 
mittee Mr. W. F. Poole of Chicago, and Mr. W. 
E. Foster of Providence, the latter as secretary. 

The local committee having charge of arrange- 
ments is composed of Messrs. A. R. Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress; J. S. Billings, Libranan 


* Atthe last meeting of the Board in the summer, no business 
requiring record in the JouRNAL was transacted, except the 
resignation of Mr. Jackson as treasurer, and the election ot 
the Secre' to the vacant office. The announcement of this 
change was by accident omitted. 
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of the Surgeon-General’s office library; Theo. 
F. Dwight, Librarian of the State Department; 
Weston Flint, Librarian of the Patent-Office ; 
William MacLeod, Curator of the Corcoran Art 
Gallery; Prof. E. S. Holden, Naval Observatory 
Library; and Lester F. Ward, Librarian of 
Bureau of Statistics. 

As a basis of application for a reduction of 
fares to those attending the convention, the names 
of those in the western part of the country wish- 
ing to be present should be sent to the chairman 
of the local committee, as soon as may be. No 
reduction of railroad fare can be effected between 
Washington and New York and Boston, but it is 
expected that excursion tickets from all points 
west of Pittsburgh can be arranged for at reduced 
rates for librarians coming to Washington. 


UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION, 
NOVEMBER MONTHLY MEETING. 


Tue first monthly meeting of the fourth year of 
the Association was held at the London Institution 
on Friday, November 5, 1880; Mr. R. Harrison, 
Treasurer, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the Chairman called on Mr. 
E. B. Nicholson to read his paper, entitled, “ The 
Use of Buckram, Linoleum, and Cretonne for 
Binding.” 

Mr. Nicholson said: 

“The result of my advocacy of buckram as a 
binding material, at the conference of librarians in 
1877, has been to bring it into great use, both in 
this country and America. Since then I have been 
driven almost to abandon its use, and I wish to 
make known the reasons which have led me to do 
so—adding to those reasons a few remarks on one 
or two other new materials. 

“The virtues which, in 1877, I claimed for 
buckram were durability, good looks, and cheap- 
ness. As regards its durability, I am still con- 
vinced that if any one were to bind Chrysoloras’s 
Greek Grammar in buckram, and were able to sce 
it again in five hundred years’ time, he would find 
the material unworn; because, being a linen, it is 
not disintegrated by any amount of heated air, and 
because Chrysoloras’s Greek Grammar is not a 
book which is likely to suffer from excessive use. 
But, if the same person were to bind “ Roland 
Yorke” in buckram, were to place it in a popular 
lending-library, and were to see it again, not in 
five hundred years, but in five hundred days, he 
would very probably find that the corners and the 
joints of the back were wearing to rags—a fact of 
which I was unaware in 1877, simply because I 
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had bound no popular books in that material. As 
regards the good looks of buckram, I am sorry to 
say that the caution which I then gave against red 
and green, on account of their tendency to fade, 
should have been extended to black, blue, purple, 
and yellow; and that not only all of these, but also 
brown and slate, lose their glaze altogether, and 
take stains and spots as badly as the least fast of 
book-binders’ muslins. Lastly, as regards cheap- 
ness, I now find that it is possible to get any book, 
up to demy quarto, bound as cheap in half-mo- 
rocco as in buckram, while the difference for demy 
folios is no more than threepence. 

“TI do not wish for a moment to deny that an 
atlas folio would cost much less to bind in buckram 
than in half-morocco, that if it were bound in slate 
or brown, it would not perceptibly fade, and that, 
if it were hardly ever used, it would keep its glaze, 
and be a permanently respectabladooking volume. 
Nor do I see why buckram should not be better 
glazed, better dyed, and made stouter and cheaper. 
All I say is that, until these things come about, it 
is very far from an ideal material for binding 
moderate-sized books in common use. 

“Tt was suggested to me a few months ago, by 
one of our binders, that linoleum might be made 
of a thickness suitable for binding ; and in Septem- 
ber last, one of the members of the London In- 
stitution called my attention to a prospectus of the 
linoleum called “ lincrusta-Walton,” or “ muralis,” 
in which it was suggested as a binding material. 
I found, on inquiry at a London agent's, that 
muralis was asserted to be damp-proof, heat-proof, 
acid-proof, and so little liable to fade or rub that it 
might be cleaned with a scrubbing-brush. Here, 
I thought, is the promise of an absolutely perfect 
material, and, on finding that it was made thin 
enough, I at once had twenty volumes bound in it, 
some in plain, some in figured muralis, some full- 
bound, some half-bound. Specimens of these I 
now show; and I must ask you, in criticising their 
appearance, to bear in mind the fact that the mate- 
rial has never been manufactured with a view to 
binding. The plain muralis has only been made in 
its self-color, instead of being dyed to such a color 
as is usual in book-covers. The figured is made 
in patterns suitable for wall-decoration, and the 
particular pattern which I have chosen, because it 
was the cheapest, is also only made at present in 
the self-color of the material. Moreover, had it 
been intended for binding, the pattern should have 
been in low instead of high relief, to avoid rubbing 
the binding of the books next to it. Again, in 
consequence of the pattern being in high relief, the 
binders have sometimes had to put the lettering- 
piece much lower down than is at all usual. And, 
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lastly, these books were bound in a great hurry, so 
as to enable me to take them, if I thought fit, to 
the meeting at Edinburgh. If you imagine them 
carefully bound in brown or chocolate muralis, with 
sunk patterns, and the lettering-piece consequently 
in its right place, you will, I think, admit that their 
appearance would be decidedly good. 

“But muralis will not do as a binding-material. 
It is so soft that you can pick it to pieces with the 
greatest ease; and this copy of Liddell and Scott, 
which has not been in use for three weeks, is, you 
will see, already cracked down the joints between 
back and sides. A second fault is that the uneven- 
ness of the material prevents gilding on it, and 
makes lettering-pieces necessary. 

“ Nevertheless these experiments make it likely 
that a linoleum can be made which will be in every 
way suitable for binding—for the main defect of 
muralis, its extreme softness, is one in which 
ordinary linoleum does not share. Whether such 
a linoleum will be as cheap as durable remains to be 
seen. The price of full-binding an ordinary octavo 
in plain muralis is 2s. 8d. ; the price of full-binding 
Liddell ard Scott in figured muralis is 3s. gd. 

“One other new material may be mentioned. 
Mr. Bentley has taken to binding his three-volume 
novels in cretonges, exactly the same material as 
is used for covering drawing-room chairs. Some 
of the patterns are very pretty, but of course they 
soil and fade, while the material clearly would not 
stand much rubbing. At first Mr. Bentley lettered 
the cretonne itself, but as it did not take gilt well, or 
show it well, he now sews a letter-piece on the back. 

“ In a paper of mine which will be printed in the 
Transactions of the Edinburgh meeting, are some 
remarks on the durability of the different kinds of 
leather in common use for binding purposes. I will 
not duplicate those remarks in the present paper, 
further than to say that for the combination of 
durability, good looks, and reasonable cheapness, 
no material that I know equals half-morocco, 
unless (as I think possible) time shows equal 
durability in half-persian. As for russia, calf, and 
common roan, as they are at present prepared, it 
were much to be desired, in the interests of 
libraries, that their use for binding purposes were 
made a penal offense. No librarian with any 
knowledge of these leathers, and any regard for 
the future of his library, will ever think of using 
them on books which are expected to descend to a 
new generation.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Walford 
said that he had tried several experiments, and had 
come to the conclusion that manilla paper sides 
with basil leather backs was about the best kind 
of binding for ordinary purposes, and much cheaper 
than ordinary bindings. As to calf, he thought 
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that the acids used in bleaching were a principal 
cause of its decay. He thought highly of chintz, 
but feared that the tendency to cheapness would 
Mr. 


Frost had found some old calf bindings much 


induce the employment of a bad material. 


improved by a coating of paste, which they 
Mr. Welch regretted that 
publishers did not sew their books more strongly ; 


absorbed very freely. 


many new books with handsome covers soon came 
to pieces, and had to be rebound long before the 
cover had suffered any damage. 

THE COMMITTEE ON INDICATORS, 
consisting of Messrs. Elliot, Mullins, Timmins, 
Tonks, and Wright, issued a series of inquiries to 
the Free Public Libraries using indicators, and 
having received replies to the same, presented its 
report, which was adopted at the last annual 
meeting. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 

At the last annual meeting, a resolution was 
passed calling the attention of the Council to rule 
22 of the of this Association, and 
requesting them to employ means for carrying it 


constitution 


into effect. 

Rule 22.—In any district containing six mem- 
bers of the Association, a local committee may be 
formed, with a corresponding secretary. Resolu- 
tions and recommendations forwarded by local 
committees to the secretaries of the Association 
shall be laid before its next monthly meeting. 

The Council having considered the subject have 
requested the under-named members to act as 


corresponding secretaries, and have assigned the 
following districts to them, subject to their consent 


to undertake the office : 

trighton—B. Lomax, Librarian, Free Library and Mu- 
Scarse, Librarian, 
Cam- 


seum (Brighton); Birmingham—C. E 
Birmingham Library, 
bridge—Rev. Robert Sinker, Librarian, Trinity College 
(Cambridge) ; Dundee—J. Maclanchlan, Librarian, Free 
Library and Museum (Dundee); Durham—Rev. J. T 
Fowler, Librarian, University Library (Durham); Edin- 
burgh—T. G. Law, Librarian, Signet Library (Edinburgh) ; 
Exeter— Rev. H. E. Reynolds, Cathedral 
Library (Exeter); Glasgow—F. T 
Mitchell Library (Glasgow); Leeds—T. J. W. MacAlister, 
Librarian (Leeds); Lincolnshire—Rev. J. C. Hudson, 
Thornton Vicarage (Horncastle); Liverpool—P. Cowell, 
Librarian, Free Public Library (Liverpool) ; 
J. Plant, Librarian, Royal Museum and Libraries, Peel Park 
(Salford); Newcastle—W. J. Haggerston, Librarian, Public 
Libraries (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) ; Nottingham—J. P. Bris- 
coe, Librarian, Free Public Libraries (Nottingham) ; Oxford — 
F. Madan, Librarian, Brasenose College (Oxford); Ply- 
mouth—W. H. K. Wright, Librarian, Free Library (Ply- 
mouth); Southampton—T. W. Shore, Hartley Institution 
(Southampton); Stafford—T. J. De’ Mazzinghi, Librarian, 
William Salt Library (Stafford); Wigan—H. T. Folkard, 
Libranan, Free Public Library (Wigan); York—W. M 
Morrell, City and County Bank (York) 


Union street (Birmingham) ; 


Libranan, 
Jarrett, Librarian, 


Manchester— 
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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


THE date is fixed, the committees appointed, and 
all the indications are that there is to be a large, 
profitable and thoroughly enjoyable meeting at 
Washington on the gth, roth, and 11th of 
February, 1881. The date comes at the very 
height of the Washington scason, just before 
Lent and long enough before the inauguration 
to avoid the bustle of the last days of the old 
administration. The names of the local com- 
mittee appointed give full assurance in advance 
that railroad and hotel rates will be as favorable as 
possible ; that a “jollie companie ” will go on from 
New England Monday night, February 7th, reach- 
ing Washington Tuesday noon ; that other parties 
from the West will join us there ; that there will be 
a hotel head-quarters, where those who have not 
friends in the city who claim them will learn to 
know and prize each other better. 

Little need be said of the attractions of the 
national capital, specially in midwinter. There is 
no other place on the continent that will so well 
repay a visit. But no argument is needed for the 
pleasure, good-fellowship, and enjoyment in every 
way. I wish to speak only of the practical, work- 
ing side of the meeting. Our three meetings, 
Philadelphia, Oct., 1876, New York, Sept., 1877 
(for twenty-two of us, London, Oct., 1877), and 
Boston, June, 1879, were each and all a success. We 
enjoyed and profited by all, but there were mis- 
takes made, and most of us saw where still more 
good might have been gained. Let us profit by these 
experiences, and make the Washington Conference 
more of a success than any of its predecessors. 

It has happened over and over, heretofore, that 
at the close of the meeting inquiries have shown 
that some one has been present and gone home, 
to his own and others’ disappointment. Z. ¢., 
two librarians had corresponded for years, and 
depended on becoming personally acquainted at the 
Boston meeting. One neglected to register, and 
neither knowing the other’s face, they contrived to 
get through the sessions without meeting, and 
the fact that both had been present was learned 
only after one had gone home. I propose at the 
Washington meeting, beside the register heretofore 
kept for the signatures of those in attendance, to 
require every person passing into the room to 
register, and at once to transfer the name and city 
address, with date of proposed leaving, to an alfa- 
betical index. It will then be the work of an 
instant to learn with certainty about any person 
in attendance. Of course, if for special rea- 


sons any one wishes to remain incognito, his 
wishes will be carried out. 


The exceptions only 
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prove the rule, and the index will save a vast deal 
of running about, and questioning about persons 
and personal goings and comings. 

The complaint was made at Boston that we had 
too many papers and too little face-to-face discus- 
sion. The best of papers can be printed in the 
JOURNAL and reach us all, but even our symposi- 
ums are very feeble and unsatisfactory substitutes 
for discussion. There is a chemistry of ideas, 
and a man often says, under the influence of dis- 
cussion, what he would never think or write out 
by himself at home. This is at once the most 
valuable and enjoyable feature of our meetings, as 
experiences at Philadelphia and New York prove. 
By common consent our meetings are called con- 
JSerences; we come together to talk and discuss 
library interests—not to hear essays, but for con- 
ference. 

The committee on program can safely be trusted 
to give us the necessary time ; the only other serious 
matter remains with ourselves in proper preparation 
Sor the Conference. 

It is asking too much of the audience, for men 
to raise questions for discussion which have been 
fully considered and settled at previous meetings 
or by committee reports in the JouRNAL. Ido 
not mean that members should not call up any- 
thing for reconsideration if there is any new light 
or good reason for so doing; but I mean that 
members have no right to take the time discussing 
these things without knowing what has been said 
or done before about them. People who are 
coming to the meeting ought to read up, in the 
five volumes of the JoURNAL, the topics that are 
to be discussed there: Library Architecture, Pub- 
lic Documents, Duplicates, Museums with Libra- 
ries, etc. Remarkably full indexes to these 
volumes have been made for just such occa- 
sions. Even old readers will be surprised, on 
searching the JOURNAL for any library subject, to 
find how much has really been printed. Each 
member should look up carefully, making notes, 
all the topics he is specially interested in hearing 
discussed at the meeting. Then he can ask ques- 
tions or take part in the discussions intelligently, 
and with profit to himself and the rest. If each 
reads up and thinks up his topics, and comes with 
notes of just what he wants light on, and just what 
he wants to give light on, there will be plenty of 
interesting work, and no time will be lost. An 
expeditious plan, that many will prefer rather than 
to raise the questions personally, is to hand in the 
doubtful point in writing to the Secretary, to be 
put before the meeting at the first opportunity. 
Some one will be likely to have the requested 
information, and many others may be interested in 
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the answer. All topics not answered will stand in 
the report as a list for notes and queries. These 
queries may be sent the Secretary by mail, before 
the Conference, by those unable to attend in person. 

To sum up. Arrange to go to Washington 
without fail. Read up and think up the topics 
you want discussed at the meeting, and bring 
notes of your points in writing, so that we may 
make the most of our opportunities at the capital. 

MELVIL Dut. 


INCORPORATION OF THE A. L. A. 


Pror. Justin Winsor, Pres. A. L. A.—Dear 
Sir: I propose to incorporate the A. L. A. 
under Massachusetts State law, the same as the 
Bible Society and other educational or missionary 
associations are incorporated. This involves some 
trouble and expense, of course; but I have faith 
enough in the wisdom of my plan to remove this 
only possible objection by offering to assume all the 
trouble and expense personally,so that it shall cost 
neither the A. L. A. nor any of its members a cent. 
Having done this, there are absolutely no objections 
to my plan. It imposes no added responsibilities 
or liabilities, and as an educational corporation we 
are free by law from taxation. I speak advisedly 
after careful examination and legal consultation, for 
which I have already paid all the fees. There are 
not even annual reports to the State to be made 
in the form in which we shall incorporate, é. ¢., 
without capital stock. It involves no changes in 
our constitution, by-laws, officers, titles, or duties. 
In short, we could incorporate and gain the 
advantages without any of our members discover- 
ing the fact from any changes, except the new and 
valuable privileges which we acquire. We gain 
the following advantages without losing anything: 

It gives us a permanence and dignity not to be 
secured under our present organization. We have 
a long and great work before us, and need all the 
help that comes from official recognition by the 
State. 

We can then hold property legally and without 
taxation, and I hope we shall secure some large 
gifts which, as we are now situated, we have no 
legal authority to receive or own. 

The A. L. A. becomes an individual and assumes 
its own responsibilities. Whatever complications 
might arise out of the various enterprises with 
which we are or may become connected, ¢. g., the 
A. L. A. catalog, there cannot possibly be any 
liabilities to members, while, as it is at present, 
some very cautious people are a little afraid that 
any mistake might impose a liability on our 
members. 

As a corporation, we can do many things which 
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we cannot now do. In short, we gain much and 
lose only the trouble and expense for which I pro- 
vide personally. 

I wish to complete this work at once, because 
of an interest in a wealthy quarter which I am 
hoping, soon after this incorporation, will give us 
a handsome sum to help on our work. Till the 
matter is entirely completed, it will not do to call 
names, nor is it necessary. If I fail, no harm 
whatever has been done. We are ready to try 
somewhere else, and have the authority of the 
State to receive and hold as large a gift or legacy 
as we can get. 

I know your approval will be prompt and hearty, 
and with it I shall go through the necessary for- 
malities at once. If it involved new responsibili- 
ties or expense of any kind, the matter should be 
submitted to our next year’s meeting, but it is un- 
wise to wait for that, and the most hypercritical 
member would not object to the incorporation, if I 
take all the trouble and pay the bills. I should 
still advise it, even if such a thing as objection were 
possible, because, under the impossible supposition 
that the Association did not ratify the action, it 
would cost nothing to surrender our charter and 
go back to the old order of things. But of course 
this is useless talk. The possibility of getting a 
handsome sum to help our work counterbalances 
a thousand-fold these imaginary objections. 

Any seven members in this vicinity can go 
through the necessary formalities, and the entire 
membership will profit by the advantages gained, 

I shall look for your early and cordial approval. 

Very truly, | 
MELVIL Dut. 


A year ago the above letter was sent by the 


Secretary to the President of the A. L. A. The 
plan was of course approved, and after due notice 
and formalities, the charter was issued by the 
Secretary of State to the members who signed the 
necessary papers, their associates and successors. 
The entire board of officers, committees, and all 
members of the A. L. A. were elected members 
of the nominally new organization with due for- 
malities, and thus, as explained in the letter, the 
new rights and privileges were secured without in- 
terfering in the least with the old. The announce- 
ment in the January JOURNAL was omitted, hoping 
that by the delay it could be stated that the first 
considerable gift under the new right to receive and 
own property could be announced at the same time. 
In recording the action at this time, special atten- 
tion is called to the fact that we have carefully 
done our part, and that those friends who have large 
sums to give us now, or to leave to us later, need no 
longer delay. There is now no legal technicality 
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to prevent our accepting, and holding in due form, 
as much as friends of our great work may give us. 
Certainly, if the members bear this in mind and 
present our claims properly, we shall not wait long 
before beginning the roll of considerable benefactors. 
There are few causes which can do as much good 
with the same amount of money as can our A. L. 
A., and we may all appeal to the general public, or 
to individual friends, with confidence in the merits 
of our claims. 

There were present at the first meeting Justin 
Winsor, J. L. Whitney, and Fred. B. Perkins, of 
the Boston Public Library; C: A. Cutter, of the 
Boston Atheneum; Samuel S. Green, of the 
Worcester Free Library; T: W. Bicknell, editor 
National Journal of Education ; Mrs. Melvil Dui, 
and Melvil Dui. The incorporation was com- 
pleted, and the charter bears date of December 10, 
1879 (which is therefore our legal birthday, though 
not a few of us will long remember that earlier 
birthday in the City of Brotherly Love, October 6, 
1876. But then we did not remember that, to do all 
the good work we had before us, we must be born 
again. 

Below we give a verbatim reprint of the official 
certificate of incorporation. 

No. 997. COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Be it known that, whereas Justin Winsor, C. 
A. Cutter, Samuel S. Green, James L. Whitney, 
Melvil Dui, Fred. B. Perkins, and Thomas W. 
Bicknell have associated themselves with the in- 
tention of forming a corporation under the name 
of the “American Library Association,” for the 
purpose of promoting the library interest of the 
country, by exchanging views, reaching conclu- 
sions, and inducing co-operation in all departments 
of bibliothecal science and economy ; by disposin 
the public mind to the founding and improving o 
libraries; and by cultivating good-will among its 
own members; and have complied with the pro- 
visions of the statutes of this Commonwealth, in 
such case made and provided, as appears from the 
certificate of the president, treasurer, and executive 
board of said corporation, duly approved by the 
Commissioner of Corporations, and recorded in 
this office. 

Now, therefore, I, Henry B. Peirce, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby 
certify that said Justin Winsor, C. A. Cutter, 
Samuel S. Green, James L. Whitney, Melvil Dui, 
Fred. B. Perkins, and Thomas W. Bicknell, their 
associates and successors, are legally organized and 
established, and are hereby made an existing 
corporation under the name of the “ American 
Library Association,” with the powers, rights, and 
privileges, and subject to the limitations, duties, 
and restrictions which by law appertain thereto. 
Witness my official signature hereunto subscribed, 

and the seal of the Commonwealth of Massa- 

chusetts hereunto affixed, this tenth day of 

December, in the year of our Lord one thousand 

eight hundred and seventy-nine. 

HENRY B. PEIRCE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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A FREE LENDING LIBRARY FOR NEW 
YORK, WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AS BRANCHES. 


(From Scribner's Monthly, October, 1880.) 


THERE is at present a general impression in the 
city of New York, among the class known as 
“leading citizens,” that the time has come to 
found a great public lending library. This is cer- 
tainly cause for congratulation—though why the 
time should be thought only just now to have 
come might not be easy to explain, in view of the 
well-known experience, not only of many English 
towns, but also of several of our own sister cities, 

Boston, twenty years ago, thought the time had 
come, and acted accordingly. She spent, and spent 
well, in founding her great free library, more than 
two dollars for each man, woman, and child within 
her limits, and she has sustained it to this day 
with equal spirit and liberality. That library has 
now more than three hundred and sixty thousand 
volumes, and her citizens last year took from it 
lo their homes more than one million one hundred 
and sixty thousand books. Many smaller places in 
New England and elsewhere, not without careful 
investigation, have followed her example, finding 
in the practical results of her twenty years’ work 
proof satisfactory to their tax-payers that a free 
library is a profitable investment of public money ; 
while in the West, the great cities of Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and St. Louis, with the western free- 
handed energy, have established free libraries on 
such a scale that one, at least, of them bids fair to 
rank among the greatest in the world. 

Our first excuse for our delay in the matter, as 
for all other civic delinquencies, is the mixed com- 
position of our population,” but in that respect 
both Boston and Cincinnati are, in fact, almost as 
heavily handicapped as New York, while Chicago 
is even worse off. The shape of our city, also, its 
insular site, its intense commercial activity, and 
the nightly exodus of such hosts of its busy work- 
ers, all tend, by offering unusual conditions, to 
embarrass the consideration of the question. 

It is a discouraging and humiliating reflection 
that we, the citizens of this, the metropolis of the 
western hemisphere, have to-day, as a body, rela- 
tively fewer literary privileges than were enjoyed 
by our predecessors at the beginning of the cen- 


* A reference to the census for 1870 shows the foreign-born 
population of Boston to be 35 per cent. of the whole; of Cin- 
cinnati, 37 per cent. ; of Chicago, 48 per cent., and of New 
York 45 per cent. One-third, however, of this 45 per cent. 
are Germans, who may for the most part, for the purposes of 
this calculation, be considered the same as ourselves. The 
Irish element is even larger in Boston than here, being 23 
per cent. to our 22 per cent. 
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tury. Our libraries then were small, but they 
were within the reach of all. The Society Library, 
for instance, in the year 1795 had five or six 
thousand volumes and some nine hundred sub- 
scribers; it has now some sixty-five thousand 
volumes, but its subscribers are somewhere about 
twelve hundred. The Apprentices’ Library, at 
its foundation in 1820, was probably within fifteen 
minutes’ walk of three-quarters of the apprentices 
in the city; to-day its collection of over fifty 
thousand volumes is positively inaccessible to prob- 
ably at least the same proportion. The cause is 
everywhere the same—that the means have gradu- 
ally come to be regarded as the end,— the true end 
and aim of a public library being evidently not the 
mere collecting of books, however valuable, but 
the getting of them read by those who need them. 

It must be admitted that the great city of New 
York has just cause for shame, being in this state 
of things not only behind the age, but behind 
many small and unimportant towns of past ages. 

Our largest libraries, the Astor and the Lenox, 
are, even to well-to-do business men, practically 
as inaccessible as if they were in another city. 
The Society and the Mercantile, though not free, 
are, it is true, pecuniarily within the reach of a 
large class, and they, as well as the smaller collec- 
tions of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Cooper Union, may be consulted in the 
evening ; but this involves a sacrifice costly indeed 
to most—that of their few hours of home life 
and home influence. To the vast majority of 
mechanics and working-men, these also are entirely 
out of reach. What wonder, then, that the dime 
novel and the sensation story-paper pass from 
hand to hand, and gradually become almost the 
exclusive reading in thousands of humble homes ! 
Yet there are few lads who would not rather read 
a natural history adapted to their years, with 
anecdotes of wild and tame animals, or really good 
books of travel and adventure, provided that all 
these are so illustrated as to bring them within the 
grasp of an unpracticed imagination. 

When the oldest of our city libraries were 
established, New York was a little town of easy 
and simple habits. Since those days she has 
increased, and all the inventions of the modern 
world have come in a hundred-fold, but the 
methods of her libraries remain unchanged. If 
one of her citizens has to-day occasion to inform 
himself in any but the most elementary manner on 
some subject, say of scientific or historical interest, 
he must send to London and buy the necessary 
publications, or go in person to one, probably suc- 
cessively to several, of our bonded book ware- 
houses, facetiously termed free libraries, get the 
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books out, if happily they are there to be got out, 
one by one on his written recognizance, and read 
them with what heart he may in some elbow- 
touching rank of fellow unfortunates,—and all 
before four o’clock in the afternoon. The result 
should have been foreseen by any one with the 
least knowledge of human nature, or the slightest 
experience of human action. Although our half- 
dozen principal libraries aggregate some half-mil- 
lion of volumes, the majority even of our culti- 
vated classes make no use whatever of them, and 
naturally regard them with indifference, while the 
great mass of the population are doubtless igno- 
rant of their very existence. 

Our public may be divided roughly into three 
classes of readers,—that is, of those who would 
favorable circum- 


become readers under more 


stances. The first comprises people of wealth and 


leisure, together with those who make literature a 
profession ; the second, business men of all kinds, 


who generally can better afford money than time ; 
the third, working men and women, of whom it is 
no stretch of truth to say that they have neither 
time nor money at their disposal. The first class 
can make shift to get on as at present ; the second, 
on the contrary, does not and will not make use, 
to any extent, of facilities such as we now have ; 
the third cannot if it would. 

A great library is no longer an experiment, nor 
are its manifold benefits now for the first time to 
be demonstrated. As we turn the pages of history, 
scarce a monarch truly great but founds or revives 
one ; scarce a free people of any political sagacity 
but early manifests solicitude on the subject. If 
the great sea-port of the ancient world, though 
heiress of the stupendous monumental records of 
primeval civilization, yet counted her collection of 
parchment and papyrus scrolls among her chief 
glories, housing it splendidly among the palaces 
and temples of her principal street; if the chief 
mart of modern Christendom has provided for her 
library (it now numbers over a million volumes) 
even more munificently, expending one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling on its reading- 
room alone; surely the metropolis of the New 
World, of destinies possibly greater than either, 
need not fear to lay foundations broad and deep 
for a structure grander than human eyes have thus 
far seen. 

But who, in this city of shifting population, of 
feverish commercial activity, of popular and not 
too pure administration, can be found, of strength 
and skill to wield the ponderous instrument, to 
hold it back from unworthy uses, and to guard it 
from falling into ignorant or corrupt hands ? 

The money question will be the first to strike 
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our New Yorker. Can the large sum necessary 
be raised by private subscription? On the other 
hand, if voted by the city, can the professional 
politician be kept at bay? It would seem in prin- 
ciple that an institution so entirely for the people, 
and for the whole people, should not be left to the 
uncertainties of private benevolence. It ought to 
be founded and maintained by the city, the neces- 
sary appropriation being voted and the money 
raised in the same way as that for the Board of 
Education. Practically, however, it would evi- 
dently be exceedingly desirable that, to begin with, 
a fund should be subscribed large enough to 
defray, at least, the expense of getting the enter- 
prise fairly under way, with a permanent board of 
management organized and in the field. As we 
proceed, a plan may develop itself by which these 
expenses may be reduced much below what has 
hitherto been thought possible.* 

The free library must be considered as, in its 
simplest and justest conception, the adjunct and 
concomitant of the public school, joining in the 
task of popular instruction even before the latter 
lays it down, seeking to make permanent results 
already attained, and to carry on the work of edu- 
cating the people even through their years of 
maturity. The best thought of the present day 
on this subject all seems to tend in this direction, 
and, as might have been expected, not a few able 
and philanthropic men have already thrown them- 
selves heart and soul into so fascinating a field of 
work. In Providence, for instance, the public 
librarian daily posts upon his bulletin lists of books 
suitable for consultation on the topics of the day, 
as mentioned in the daily papers, and he also pub- 
lishes, from time to time, “ attractive articles tempt- 
ing the reader further.” At Harvard College, by 
co-operation of the professors and the veteran 
pioneer in library work, Mr. Justin Winsor, the 
resources of the library are utilized in a systematic 
way which is probably without example in such 
an institution. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence 
that could be exerted by an earnest teacher, hav- 
ing at his disposal the varied treasures of a great 
library for reward of the diligent and encourage- 
ment of the flagging. 

Not of the public school alone, however, but 
of every school and institution of learning, should 


* We may advert here to one source of growth of a really 
popular library, which is in the large number of valuable 
books now annually scattered or sold for trifling sums, but 
which would speedily begin to find their way into it, were 
they only made welcome, and were there suitable public 
recognition of such gifts by notices posted in the porch and 
inserted in daily papers— perhaps, also, by proper stamps 
and labels in the books themselves. 
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the public library be the adjunct and the successor, 
—of every striving, struggling man and woman 
should it be the confidant and guide, ready to lend 
counsel in every trade and profession, to every 
artisan, every artist, to every merchant, to every 
scholar. 

Let those who pride themselves upon their 
devotion to the so-called practical reflect that the 
advantages of a library are no longer of a purely 
literary character, and are becoming less and less 
so; that the “arts and mysteries” of manufacture 
are no longer taught by word of mouth alone to 
indentured apprentices, but that the “ master work- 
men” of the nineteenth century speak through 
books to all; and that in proportion as our work- 
men become intelligent and skillful does their labor 
increase in value to themselves and to the state. 

It is probably not too much to say that the 
benefits already suggested to our working classes, 
and through them to our city, will alone be of a 
magnitude to warrant the expense of the under- 
taking ; but it is to the great middle class, engaged 
generally in business pursuits, that our library will 
really be the greatest boon, and in the midst of 
which its beneficent influences will be most 
promptly and most widely manifested ; it is prob- 
able that men of action in this same middle class, 
comprising so many of broadest view and clearest 
insight, will more often than now give us the 
results of their experience and observation, when 
they are able to assure themselves, as they cannot 
now do, that some one else may not already have 
been over the very same ground. 

Fortunately for the successful working of our 
future library, there are already in existence excel- 
lent models for many details, both of construction 
and operation. The great reading-room, for 
instance, of the British Museum Library, in Lon- 
don, is not likely to be forgotten by those Ameri- 
cans who have been admitted to its privileges, and 
it might with advantage be reproduced here, un- 
changed except in size. It is a circular building, 
floored with heavy India rubber, lighted in the day- 
time by windows in its immense iron dome, and in 
the evening by the electric light; and it has ar- 
ranged upon its walls a reference library of thirty 
thousand volumes, to be taken down at will by any 
reader. In the center of the room sits the libra- 
rian with his assistants; surrounding them is a 
circular catalogue-counter, and radiating from this 
are desks for three hundred readers, to each allotted 
pens, ink, blotting-pad, an arm-chair on casters, 
and last, not least, four feet of elbow room. Any 
reader wishing a book not upon the walls of the 
room, has but to ask for it at the central counter, 
and it is presently brought to his desk by an 
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assistant. This arrangement it would be hard to 
improve upon, but we should have also a second 
large room, as in Boston, for newspapers and 
periodicals, while a third, of less size, should be 
devoted to the preservation and the study of prints 
and drawings. Many less striking but equally 
important problems —as, for example, to obtain 
ventilation without dust, warmth without injury to 
bindings, light with economy of space and con- 
venient classification, seclusion for special studies 
with thorough supervision, and many others — have 
all been solved more or less satisfactorily, and 
there is no reason why, in all such particulars, we 
should not begin where others leave off. Proba- 
bly the key to some of the greatest moment will 
be found in the abandonment of the shelving on 
the external walls, and the making of the windows 
as numerous and as large as possible, so as to 
light up brightly the alcoves in the stacks of 
shelves which should fill the center of the build- 
ing. These stacks, with an iron frame-work and 
shelves of japanned iron, or, perhaps, of heavy 
glass, would defy all the destructive agencies 
from which library buildings have heretofore suf- 
fered, except the sledge-hammers of barbarism 
and fanaticism. 

In organizing. the lending, or “circulating,” 
work of the library, the Boston plan may probably 
be followed to advantage. This divides it into 
two departments, requiring of all borrowers sepa- 
rate application and registration; the Boston 
“Lower Hall” containing the more popular 
books, with all “juveniles,” while the “ Bates 
Hall,” named from a generous donor, contains the 
main library; of which many valuable works, of 
course, never go out at all, and others only by 
order of the librarian himself. 

There has been some talk lately of the possi- 
bility of library consolidation in New York, and 
the suggestion has been made that the old Mercan- 
tile Library should constitute itself such a “lower 
hall” division of a future great library, and that 
the Niblo bequest to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association (some $160,000 cash) be used for the 
foundation of a “Bates Hall” division. This 
offers a plan by which the great point is gained of 
setting our library in operation and bringing its 
advantages home to the people before calling on 
them to approve of a heavy outlay of public 
money; for, by use of the telephone, the two or 
more libraries thus consolidated can continue in 
their present quarters, under their present admin- 
istration, until the building of the future be far 
enough advanced to give them shelter. Of course, 
in such a transaction the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, or any other society, should have 
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assured to it a proportionate representation in the 
future board of direction, and might thus exert 
for all time an influence for good possibly far 
wider than by keeping its books apart and within 
its own walls, 

The library edifice should be at the outset of a 
size to contain one hundred thousand volumes in 
the main library, twenty-five thousand in the pop- 
ular circulating library, and ten thousand in the 
reference library, and should be susceptible of 
enlargement, without removal or rebuilding, to 
accommodate two or three million volumes in the 
main library, one hundred thousand in the circu- 
lating, and in the reference library fifty thousand 
volumes and a thousand readers. A_ simple 
arrangement would be to construct a central dome 
large enough for the full development of the 
reference library and reading-room, and to make 
use temporarily of a part of it for the nucleus of 
the main library, building afterward, as required, 
radiating wings, along the middle of which the 
books should be stacked, leaving room near the 
windows for the so-called studies of 
specialists. The interiors should be planned with 
regard to but two main considerations—the accom- 
modation of the public and the preservation of the 
books; and if our American architects of this 
nineteenth century have not originality enough to 
inclose such interiors in walls graceful and agree- 
able to the eye, yet indestructible by aught but 
time itself,—why, so much the worse for them and 
for us. Except the London reading-room already 
mentioned, there is scarcely a great library build- 
ing in the world which should serve us for any- 
thing but a warning. 

It is evident, as already intimated, that, 
wherever our library may be placed, it will be 
an impossibility for the great mass of the people 
who should use it to come to it themselves in 
person. The books must be got to them by some 
means, and if our city express posts can take 
letters and circulars ata profit—as they now do— 
for one cent each, it is difficult to see why, under 
proper management, the cost of carrying books, 
even from house to house, should be much 
greater. The chief objection to this house de- 
livery is, indeed, less its first cost than the danger 
of losing the books or of wasting them on im- 
proper persons—the difficulty, amounting prac- 
tically to impossibility, of keeping so vast a 
system of registration in working order. A_phil- 
anthropic effort is now making by our “ Free 
Library Association” to bring good reading 
within reach of the poor by small libraries in 
various quarters, and the eagerness with which 
the books are taken at the one now open shows 


* alcove 
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how great the want has been. This scheme, 
however, seems scarcely susceptible of more than 
very limited development, and may, besides, excite 
among the class for whom it is intended some- 
thing of the distrust felt for the so-called “ mis- 
sions,” left here and there among them by wealthy 
churches, in departing to more fashionable quar- 
ters up-town. In Boston, this case is sought to 
be met by establishing in the suburbs “ branches ” 
of the public library, where duplicates of popular 
books (which would in any case be required) are 
kept for local use. Of these subordinate collec- 
tions, for each of which some local library has 
served as nucleus, she has now seven, a number 
equivalent to twenty-five or thirty in New York. 
There is, however, a plan which promises to 
take us a long step in advance of either of these, 
solving equally well the problem of registration, 
far cheaper than house delivery, yet giving to 
every citizen the inestimable benefits of direct 
access to the entire treasures of the main library, 
while at the same time bringing about simply and 
practically a desirable unity in the work of public 
education. This plan is to make each public 
school a branch of the public library, in constant, 
immediate connection with it by telephone, and also 
by an active wagon service. Counting grammar- 
school buildings only, omitting for the present the 


fifty primary-school buildings, will give about 
seventy stations—a number not too great for the 


proper working of the plan. Let each be made 
the center of a“ library district.” Let the prin- 
cipal or vice-principal of the school, assisted by a 
teacher always under his supervision, act as 
librarian, being clothed with full discretionary 
powers and held responsible for the books not 
only, but also for a judicious use of them, first 
of all by the families connected with his school. * 
This will give us at once, without expense and 
without a chance for “ jobbery,” seventy stations, 
not in odd holes and corners, but in handsome 
buildings, where political trickery but seldom 
enters and where every influence will be protective 
and conservative. It will give us the services of 
seventy scholarly men of undoubted integrity, 
each already thoroughly acquainted with his dis- 
trict, known and respected by every family in it. 


* A hint for some such plan was given by the Holbrook 
bequest, under which about thirty thousand dollars was not 
long since paid to the trustees of the several wards, for the 
purchase of public-school libraries. Where these have been 
selected to suit the wants of the scholars, the effect is de- 
scribed as very happy; but in some cases no books, appar- 
ently, have yet been bought; in others the collections are for 
the teachers, not the scholars; and in some, again, they sug- 
gest the preponderance of other considerations than the best 
welfare of either teachers or taught. 
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It will put the whole management and develop- 
ment of the branches, at least for the present, 
where it seems naturally to belong—under the 
control of the Board of Education, and will bring 
the practical workings of them in each ward under 
the valuable supervision of the local trustees and 
inspectors. 

The entrance hall of the school building, now 
used only by the teachers and visitors, will afford 
space enough for the present, but in time the 
rooms on the same floor, usually three or four in 
number, now occupied by janitor and family, may 
be taken, especially if eventually it is thought best 
to open reading-rooms at each branch. In this 
case the janitor can be quartered in the neighbor- 
hood, and probably without additional cost to the 
city, for an inquiry into the wages paid these cus- 
todians, and the service—whether watching, clean- 
ing, or keeping in order—rendered for the same, 
will speedily convince any employer of labor that 
the places are such as thousands of worthy men in 
the city would be. thankful for. Each branch must, 
of course, be provided with complete catalogues 
of the two divisions of the library, and with suit- 
able books for registration of the two classes of 
borrowers, as already suggested. These and other 
details of administration may be found ready to 
hand in the New England public libraries, where 
they have been worked up with uncommon skill, 
and applied with equal adroitness and economy. 
The hours must necessarily be suited not only to 
business men but to working men, who, however, 
will be only too content if they can order a book 
one evening and get it the next. Two hours a 
day, one in the morning and one in the evening, 
may be enough to begin with. As to any serious 
difficulty in the wagon delivery from the library to 
the branches, it is enough to say that the distance 
from any point on this island to each of the afore- 
said seventy schools, and back again, is considera- 
bly less than thirty miles, so that with ten good 
horses five rounds could be made daily. With 
such small districts it is possible to know every 
applicant, and to keep the register in such whole- 
some condition that books may, as in Boston, be 
safely delivered upon written order—in which 
case the school children would immediately begin 
to play the carriers. In Boston, the preliminary 
inquiries into the character of would-be borrow- 
ers, as well as the recovery of books and collection 
of fines from delinquents, are intrusted to the 
police, and with many advantages. It is possibly 
in part owing to their efficient co-operation that 
the loss of books is there so astonishingly small, 
it having been last year only one hundred and 
one volumes, or less than one lost in every ten 
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thousand lent. New Yorkers are not accustomed 
to look for such assistance from the police, but the 
service is after all a light one, which we cannot 
help thinking will be cheerfully rendered, while 
in many quarters their known co-operation would 
have a most salutary influence. 

This new use of the public schools will cause a 
shock to some men of routine, and will certainly 
not be adopted without much discussion in the 
Board of Education and by the ward trustees. It 
will be surprising, however, if these gentlemen 
refuse to accept so honorable an extension of their 
duties and influence, for there is no reason whatever 
why such a use should in any way interfere with 
what is, of course, their first duty, the work of 
direct instruction. Moreover, good ought to ensue 
from the better acquaintance of the public with the 
schools. 

To the principals of the schools, also, it will 
cause an increase of labor and responsibility, 
which, however, will be amply repaid by the 
increased dignity, doubtless also, eventually in- 
creased emoluments, of their position. 

We have now come to a critical question — that 
of the site. Perhaps the most suitable spot in the 
whole city is that now occupied by the Croton 
distributing reservoir, on Fifth avenue, from 
Forty-first to Forty-second street; if that gloomy 
old Egyptian prison is to be pulled down, as now 
seems both probable and desirable, the mass of 
excellent dressed stone in it could be nearly all 
utilized in the new structure. This choice of 
situation, while diminishing the cost of building, 
would obviate any outlay for land. It would, at 
the same time, please those citizens who desire to 
see Reservoir Square extend out to Fifth avenue, 
for the new edifice, placed in the middle of the 
block, will leave on all sides an ample breadth of 
greensward and shaded walks. 

Of the active measures to be taken toward ac- 
complishment of this plan, one of the first will be 
to secure the passage of an adequate State law. 
This legislation, having been anticipated in several 
States both East and West, offers no new problem, 
unless the proposed use of the public schools may 
require State authorization. It should cover: 

1. Raising and appropriating money for estab- 
lishing libraries and reading-rooms, to be perpetu- 
ally free to all. 

2. Receiving and using gifts and bequests, of 
whatever nature. 

3- Acquisition and absorption of other libraries, 
with their consent. 

4. Gratuitous contribution by the State of all 
laws and other public books or papers. 

5. Punishment of thefts or willful mischief, 
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6. Appointment for limited terms, without pay, 
of trustees or directors empowered to buy land 
and build, purchase books, engage staff of officials, 
and establish regulations. 

The composition of this board of management 
should be planned by men of proved sagacity. 
Such, happily, have never been wanting in New 
York, and those of us who have observed the 
recent progress of the city in matters wsthetic, par- 
ticularly the strenuous effort which resulted in the 
establishment of our Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
will recall some by character and education 
especially qualified, not only to assist in organizing 
such a board, but also to serve upon it themselves 
with distinction. In this board the City Govern- 
ment will naturally be represented ; the Board of 
Education, also, and perhaps the trustees of the 
public schools —certainly Columbia College and 
the University of New York, and possibly each of 
the learned professions and the National Academy 
It is evident that there should be 
assured a large and constant majority entirely 


of Design. 


above political influence. 

Shall the work be done? Indispensable, first 
of all, is an earnest, generous, unselfish co-opera- 
tion by all who are in a position to lend aid, 
whether by word or deed. The trustees of exist- 
ing libraries, the commissioners of education, the 
trustees of the public schools and the principals 
of the same, our fellow-citizens in the legislature 
and in the city council, clergymen and editors, 
gentlemen of wealth and families with a few books 
to spare—can all heip on. Let them all help, and 
with their might, and there will arise swiftly and 
surely before our eyes a majestic structure, which 
shall be for centuries the glory and the blessing of 
our home. 


THE COMMUNITY’S NEED OF A SUPER. 
INTENDENT OF THE CABINET OF 
THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

THe Worcester Daily Spy has the following 
report of an address by Mr. S. S. Green, delivered 
before the Worcester Natural History Society : 

A distinguished Scotch 
taught much in Scotland and in this country, tells 
me that a boy in Great Britain who wishes to 
get at a piece of information knows better than 
an American boy how to go to work to find what 


instructor, who has 


he wants. 

Those of us who have had an opportunity to 
observe the qualities of children in these two 
countries may not agree with this teacher. 

Nevertheless, my observation in connection 
with a public library proves that, whatever the 


comparative qualifications of children of different 
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nationalities may be, our own boys and girls, and, 
as a natural consequence, most men and women, 
need a great deal of instruction in regard to 
methods before they are able to procure for them- 
selves knowledge sought by them. 

The success we have had in Worcester in 
building up a large use of a reference library has 
depended mainly upon the recognition of this fact, 
and the consequent provision of necessary assist- 
ance in the consultation of books and the inaugu- 
ration of measures for teaching young persons 
how to search successfully for knowledge. 

I came here to-night reluctantly, for I should 
like to be at the library, where I know there are 
many persons who would like my assistance. 

I trust it will not be long before there is a 
superintendent here in this museum of natural 
history, and that he will find it difficult to get 
away from the rooms because of a demand for his 
services. 

A boy sees a blue-jay in the woods. If our 
rooms are open, and there is a superintendent 
here to render assistance, he can come to them 
before his interest subsides, and, being enabled 
without difficulties so great as to discourage him 
to pursue inquiries, adds to his knowledge, in- 
creases his powers of observation, and finds 


rapidly growing up within him an interest in 
natural history and in science and knowledge 
generally. 

School children in Worcester are frequently 
called upon to give orally or to write out a de- 


scription of some animal or mineral. It is an 
excellent exercise, giving scholars facility in ex- 
pression and composition. This description is 
generally obtained from books. An added advan- 
tage would follow were the children told to 
observe the animal or mineral itself, or were they 
sent to the museum of this society to look at it as 
preserved in this collection. 

Thus the powers of observation would be cul- 
tivated, and children would learn to do what very 
few persons can do, namely, see an object when 
they look at it. The cultivation of the power of 
seeing a great many features of an object when 
looking at it, and of being able to remember 
enough of it to describe it accurately or even 
reproduce it as a picture, is one of great impor- 
tance. (“Eye Memory” is the title of two very 
interesting articles by Charles G. Leland, in late 
numbers of the Journal of the Franklin Institute. ) 
The scholar, after having examined an object for 
himself, can then come to the library to learn more 
about it—that is, what other and better observers 
have seen in the object. Children taught in this 
way would be better able than they now are to 
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recognize nature upon going out-of-doors, after 
having studied about it in schools and libraries. 
If this kind of work is to be done here in this 
cabinet, it must be constantly open and presided 
over by a competent naturalist, who feels enthu- 
siasm for the dissemination of knowledge and 
mental culture. 

You go to a show of cattle, and learn much by 
examining the animals yourself. How much more 
do you learn if accompanied by a companion who 
can explain the differences in the breeds of cattle, 
the numerous varieties of wool, and the points of a 
good horse. 

Your visit in any town is made doubly interest- 
ing and profitable when you are accompanied by a 
local antiquary or artist, or by one who has been a 
moving “power in creating the prosperity of the 
place. 

Does not your heart sink within you as you enter 
a great museum, and do you not avoid going into 
museums, because without the possession of spe- 
cial knowledge such collections fail to interest 
you? 

Now put into a museum a polite guide, who has 
a general knowledge of natural history and is am- 
bitious to increase his knowledge, and it becomes a 
perfect delight to roam about before the shelves 
and cases. 

Why should we not have a superintendent to 
make our collection interesting to visitors, and to 
help teachers, scholars, and others in informing 
themselves? The guide should not merely impart 
information, in the case of the young, but, doing 
enough to prevent discouragement, stimulate indi- 
viduals to look and study themselves. 

Dr. Raymenton, the president of this society, is 
doing wonders in the way of reviving an interest 
in it, and in showing how it may be made use- 
ful. But he cannot always give so much time to 
this work as he is giving now. In order to keep 
up a steady interest in the work of the society, 
we need here a paid officer, whose interest it will 
be to see to it that it is well done and that the 
society continues prosperous. 

In constantly recurring practical matters and in 
the various avocations of life, it is found to be of 
great advantage to have formed the habits of ob- 
serving and investigating, and to have become ac- 
quainted with the laws of nature. The mechanic, 
the manufacturer and business man reap great 
advantages from the cultivation of the eye and mind, 
and the acquisition of knowledge which comes from 
a close connection with a well-administered insti- 
tution, such as ours, in youth. 

These advantages are additional to those that we 
are all receiving to-day from the investigations of 
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scholars of previous generations or of our own 
time, which have given us improved steam engines 
and ships, the telegraph and the telephone. If it 
were not improper for me to state what goes on in 
the public library, I could point out to you business 
establishments in this city and vicinity that are 
reaping great advantages (pecuniary, I have no 
doubt) from the free use of the books and periodicals 
which treat of the branches of industry which they 
are interested in, and of the general principles of 
science. 

George Stephenson was a man of large natural 
powers, but he knew that his success in life would 
have been greater had he been able to supplement 
his native sense by good schooling and access to 
scientific collections and libraries, and he was very 
careful to see to it that his son Robert became 
an educated as well as a practical engineer. He 
did not merely send him to school. He stood over 
him, and stimulated him to do his work well, and 
store up a capital of knowledge on which to draw 
when called on to practice his profession. 

Do not all business men feel that they really need 
an interest in some pursuit aside from their regular 
occupations to make their hours of leisure profitable 
and pleasant? Such an interest is a great safeguard 
to young persons.~ It is needed by men in active 
business life, and in old age. It is needed by girls, 
too, and women. It is an important part of the 
mission of this society as well as of the public 
library to stimulate an interest in becoming acquaint- 
ed with the principles of science, and to awaken a 
taste for becoming acquainted with the applications 
of science to industrial pursuits through study of 
the natural sciences, and their practical applications. 
Happy, indeed, are those organizations that can 
show practical men and students that they need 
each other, and that to native sense and good judg- 
ment must be added information and an acquaint- 
ance with the thoughts and experiences of other 
men in similar occupations to their own. I look 
out from some of the windows at the library upon 
a yard belonging to a prominent member of this 
society, which is full of rabbits and pigeons, fowls 
and other animals. The large family of boys that 
have been observing and caring for these pets 
with a father to go to to answer questions and this 
cabinet to consult, are growing up with tastes which 
will be a source of great enjoyment to themselves 
and of use to all with whom they come in contact. 

There are other families where the children 
cannot be interested in books, but where they 
will constantly learn if they have ponies and 
monkeys and dogs and parrots, or access to a col- 
lection like this, where they can find a friend to 
talk with. 
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Do you say it is better to go into the woods and 
study animals and plants there? Well, it is 
better. But this society means to have numerous 
field-meetings, for bringing its members into im 
mediate contact with nature. 

The zoological gardens of London and Am- 
sterdam, of Philadelphia and Cincinnati, are very 
useful. Let us hope we may have one here some- 
time. 

Museums are very useful. Let us make the 
most of ours, and, taking advantage of the interest 
now felt in the Natural History Society, insure its 
permanency by placing in charge of our rooms an 


enthusiastic and well-informed superintendent. 
The directors of this society think they have 
the opportunity to secure the services of a man of 


the right kind for a very moderate compensation. 
Let us secure these services, and enable the so- 
ciety, by all means at its command,—classes, field 
meetings, lectures, pictures, books, and the cabinet 
of specimens,—to add to the power of the superin- 
tendent to do a good work in the community. 

If you wish for examples of local inquirers, 
who, although in the humblest occupations, have 
become authorities in regard to the natural charac- 
teristics and the fauna and flora of the neighbor- 
hoods in which they have lived, read the lives of 
Edward, the Scotch naturalist, and of Robert 
Dick, baker of Thurso, as told by Samuel Smiles. 
The latter was a constant correspondent of Hugh 
Miller; and Sir Roderick Murchison, director of 
the Geographical Society of Great Britain, stated 
publicly that he had learned much from him, and 
that he was proud to call him his friend. 


LETTERING OF BOOK.-TITLES. 
BY DR. HENRY A. HOMES, LIBRARIAN, NEW YORK 
STATE LIBRARY. 
(From “‘ The Publishers’ Weekly.’’) 

THE manner in which books should be lettered 
on the title-space on the back is worthy of consid- 
eration, in view of the present novel practice of 
some publishers. We refer to the frequent use on 
the leather or the cloth of the backs of new books 
of a popular character, in prose or poetry, of 
stamps on which the name of the author and his 
book is inscribed, not in plain Roman lettering, 
but either in some of the medizval characters 
which have hardly survived the invention of print- 
ing, or in characters elongated or distorted in some 
unusual and fanciful form. They may be styled 
modern Gothic, old English, or they may be imita- 
tions from studies of the alphabets of Silvestre or 
Owen Jones, but none the less they are unknown 
or unfamiliar alphabets to nearly all readers. 
Even those accustomed to the arts of illumination 
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and to copying such letters for illustration, where 
needed, yet stumbling unexpectedly upon a title 
which is not in the usual lettering, must gaze 
curiously for some time before they can determine, 
from the few letters included in the title, to what 
period the alphabet in question belongs, and 
whether A, B, C, D, E, etc., may not be of a dif- 
ferent century and script, and therefore a different 
letter, from the one which they at first supposed 
it to be. If merely the initial letter is distorted, it 
is alone sufficient often to confound the curiosity 
of the hurried inquirer. Indeed, many of these 
titles can only be easily read by the inventors 
of the lettering themselves. 

We believe that the use of such lettering on 
titles of books is a mistake in judgment, and that 
the only design or object of lettering a title-space 
is lost by the present peculiar mode. 

The chief object of lettering is that the title 
of a book, while standing upon a shelf of a store 
or of a library, or lying upon its front edge upon 
a counter, among hundreds of volumes alike in 
size and color, may be readily and promptly recog- 
nized and read. There are four parties interested 
in this prompt recognition by the eye: the book- 
seller and his clerks, that they may easily and 
without loss of time be able to hand over toa 
customer a book which has been inquired for ; 
customers of all classes who hope to make a 
purchase, and who would fain glance rapidly over 
the backs of the new books, and learn their titles 
without vexatious trouble and delay; then, the 
owner of a modern library which is composed, 
perhaps principally, of the new books of the few 
past years, who wishes to pick from its shelves a 
particular book by its name, which he knows, but 
fails to identify, although he is looking steadfastly 
- at the hieroglyphics which fail to designate it to 
his mind; and lastly, the publisher himself should 
be deeply interested, as the amount of his sales 
of books lettered as described must be perceptibly 
diminished, in consequence of the difficulty pur- 
chasers experience in deciphering their titles. A 
purchaser who has stopped into a store for a few 
moments, hoping to secure some book from the 
counter before the departure of the next train for 
his suburban village, repelled from nine books, 
whose titles did not explain themselves to his rapid 
glances, and would compel him to spend three or 
four times as many minutes as he could spare to 
find out their titles, in despair purchases the tenth 
whose title he could read, or perhaps leaves the 
store without consummating a purchase. He can- 
not afford the time to study out with deliberation 
the titles of the nine printed in medieval, anti- 
quated, or ornamental forms, and so the undesired 
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book with the easily readable title stands the best 
chance of being picked up and carried off. 

The defense of this style of lettering is that it is 
a tasteful refinement of art, and a beautiful method 
of ornamentation. But the motive derived from 
the principle of the love of beauty should not be 
allowed to exert such an influence as to tempt us 
to make obscure and illegible that which, on 
account of its purpose, it is essential should be 
clear and easy to read. 

The earlier and later book-binders whose mar- 
vels of tooling are the admiration of the world in 
the matter of lettering, did not modify the usual 
form of letters. In treatises upon book-binding 
where lettering and ornamentation are spoken of, 
nota single word is to be found about ornamenting 
the letters themselves. If we look over the letters 
inscribed upon the parchment backs of books from 
one to three hundred years old, or printed upon 
them in gold, we shall find that they conform to the 
usual alphabet of the day. This modern custom 
of fancy-lettering is not an invention of publishers, 
but has been inconsiderately accepted by them 
from artists and engravers whom they have re- 
quested to furnish embellishments for the backs 
of books, and who, under the guise of doing so, 
have ventured to remodel and shape the lettering 
itself, which should be left simple and distinct. 
We are not here objecting to an amount of orna- 
mentation on the back of a book which shall hide 
its surface, if it is so desired; we desire only that 
in the midst of it, upon the title-space, the lettering 
should be in the usual and current form of Roman 
capitals. Similar thoughts like these must have 
controlled the action of many publishers, whose 
titles, with whatever brilliancy of ornamentation 
they may be surrounded, are not allowed to take 
any shape but that of these same Roman capitals ; 
but as the contrary custom has been indulged in 
by others for many years consecutively, we have 
ventured to write these lines, both in their interest, 
as we hope, and in the interest of their readers. 


VAN EVEREN NUMBERS. 

We get at the genesal offices many inquiries 
about these minute but still necessary pests, small 
outside numbers of books. We find best and 
cheapest the Van Everen numbers, gummed and 
perforated like a sheet of postage stamps; but 
there are difficulties afier the maker has done all 
in his power. 

Size. For the outside of books use the smallest 
size. This is much more distinct than the best writ- 
ten numbers, and is large enough, except for rare 
cases where very dark rooms, very poor eyes, or 
some peculiarity of system might make the next 
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larger size better. As a rule, use the smallest size 
for the outside of books. For numbering shelves, 
alcoves, etc., use, of course, the larger sizes. 

Paper and color, The maker and the Supply 
Department have given time and money to repeated 
experiments to get the best. Be satisfied with 
their results, and save your own time, money, and 
patience by not attempting odd notions in color, 
paper, size, style of type, etc. The standard, as 
kept on hand, is probably better than any you 
would devise after all your trouble, and it will be 
large extra expense to all concerned to fuss with 
these odd things made to order. 

Making to order. Wf, however, you must have 
something different, send exact descriptions of 
what you want in writing. 

They can be made at head-quarters much better 
and cheaper than you or any one else can get 
them made. You will, of course, understand that 
50 numbers made to order will cost you more 
than 500 numbers taken from a lot of several mill- 
ions made by machinery. Better leave color, 
paper, etc., to the maker's judgment. Confine your 
description to what is necessary, and make that 
plain. Figures and letters combined for the new 
classification which Mr. Cutter is getting out will be 
provided. If you are so unfortunate as to get up 
some other new requirement,tell just what you must 
have, and estimates of the cost will be sent you. 

Spoiling numbers. By trying hard enough, you 
can sometimes spoil most of your stock of num- 
bers. I quote from a letter of the maker the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

“ Number-labels in sheets should be kept flat, well 
wrapped, and under some pressure. They will 
then be secure from the effects of very dry or very 
damp weather. 

“ Numbered labels separately, #. ¢., cut up, are 
best —_ in series of little envelopes with open 
flaps [this reference is to the regular number- 
cases supplied by the co-operation committee], 
from which any number wanted can be readily 
taken ; when not in use, press the little series of 
pockets (or envelopes) closely together, and thus 
exclude dryness, dust, and dampness. 

“In short, Mr. D., hay-fever weather is as bad 
for numbers as for clergymen. When ‘the amount 
of moisture in the air is large,’ look out for 

lygamous tendencies among the gummed labels. 

ey become ‘sealed’ to a degree that out- 
mormons the Mormons.” 

Making them stick. The trouble with all num- 
bers is their coming off. With the Van Everen 
numbers this is because they are not properly put 
on. With others, it may be the fault of the paper 
or of the gum, both which must be very carefully 
adapted to this special purpose and to each other. 
People who think there is no art in making num- 
bers that will stick well, had best make protracted 
experiments. A cure can usually be warranted. 
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The best plan we know for putting on the num- 
bers is to pick them up with a pair of delicate 
forceps, such as chemists use to pick up their 
minute weights. The Supply Department can 
send these in brass at 30c.; nickel plate, §oc. 
With them one can pick up numbers twice as fast 
as with the fingers, as the points always catch on 
the paper, whether lying flat or ina corner. Keep 
a cup of water on the table, and immerse the 
nu .oer quickly in it, shake off the extra moisture 
that will cling in a drop, apply it at once to the 
exact position where it is wanted, as can easily 
be done with the forceps. Press it firmly down 
with a bit of blotting-paper, which absorbs the 
extra moisture. Moistening numbers on a sponge 
or with the tongue is apt to remove some of the 
gum, and sometimes all of the appetite. 

The covers of some books need attention to secure 
firm sticking, specially black roan, which has an 
oily, polished surface. This is best guarded against 
by roughening the surface where the number is to 
go with a knife-edge or a bit of sand-paper. The 
glossy surface of some cloth-bound books can be 
made good by removing the glossing with moisture 
before applying the number. Mr. Van Everen 
writes me on this point, commenting on the above : 

“The labels stick well on paper or leather 
covers, and on most cloth covers. lowever, if the 
book where the tag is to stick is moistened with 
a weak solution of tannin and water, it removes 
the glossing and insures the sticking. This need 
be done only in the case of new books. I have 
never had any trouble with labels put on as you 
have suggested ; but the tannin tea has worked 
so well that I mention it.” 

Ordering.—This gives us frequent trouble. 
People scold because they cannot buy one or five 
or ten of a single number. The cost of each is so 
minute that it would be like selling single pins 
or needles instead of papers of them. Few under- 
stand that the expense of hunting out these little 
orders costs more than to give tae whole sheet, and 
the maker would prefer to send the larger quantity 
at the same price. The difficulty will be removed 
by throwing away any numbers not wanted. There 
is, however, a better way. The numbers are put up 
in different forms: 100 on a sheet, all alike; 100 on 
a sheet, no two alike, running 1-99, 100-199, etc., up 
to 10,000. They are also furnished in envelopes 
of 50 or more numbers, cut apart, and all alike. 
If you wish only one or five or ten of certain 
numbers, buy so many sheets including those 
numbers. You will have then just what you want, 
and the extra numbers can be put into the envelopes 
of their own denomination—#.¢., buy sheets and tear 
out the numbers wanted for any of which you are 
sure you don’t want 50. You thus do your own 
work of sorting numbers, and cannot complain at 
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the price charged for it, and very likely will never 
notice that it is any labor at all. It cannot be 
made less, and the gain is so great over any other 
system that you will not be dissatisfied. 

Compound Numbers.—People often order num- 
bers made for them in the form of fractions, which 
is indeed the most common way of applying them 
to books. This is expensive and very troublesome, 
as it requires so vast an assortment. It is the 
Chinese method of a type to each word instead of 
each letter. Make your fractions by pasting on 
two numbers, one just above the other, and all is 
simple and cheap. In an emergency, any number 
can be made by cutting apart or putting together 
other numbers. This latter is a poor plan as a 
rule, for if one-half the number were poorly put 
on it might come off, and the remaining part would 
make quite a different number. This trouble does 
not apply to the fractions, because the absence of a 
denominator would show at once that something 
was missing, and the inside of the book would be 
consulted. 

Keeping in order. Above all things, don’t let 
your box of numbers get in confusion. Keep 
them sorted carefully. In tearing out special num- 
bers from sheets, as soon as the sheet gets honey- 
combed with vacancies and begins to show signs of 
going to pieces, tear it up and distribute the num- 
bers to their proper envelopes. The greatest 
danger of ready-printed number-labels is “ getting 
mixed.” 

Ungummed. Mr. Cutter expresses a preference 
for his labels ungummed. He applies them with 
a mucilage of gum arabic and a little gum trag- 
acanth. Mr. Cutter also uses fingers instead of 
forceps in “ picking up.”’ I found it clumsy, slow, 
difficult to place the label accurately where wanted 
on the back of the book, and the label’s numbers 
were constantly sticking to the hand or fingers. 
Forceps are less necessary with ungummed num- 
bers. . MELviL Dut. 


LIBRARIES iN THE CENSUS. 


Dr. HENRY RANDALL WaAITE, special agent, cen- 
sus office, Pelham Manor, Westchester Co., New 
York, has charge of the statistics of libraries for 
the present census. He is using every effort to 
make the information as full and reliable as possi- 
ble, and has prepared his schedules of queries in 
consultation with leading members and officers of 
the A. L. A. A most valuable body of information 
will thus be collected and printed by the govern- 
ment, and librarians will reap all the benefits, at no 
cost except co-operation in giving the desired infor- 
mation. 

We urge every reader of the JouRNAL to do 
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his utmost to make these returns complete and 
accurate. 

In spite of this protest to the contrary, there are 
some so short-sighted that they will either forget 
these inquiries entirely, or else fill the blanks in 
haste and with little regard to either completness 
or accuracy. Librarians who have not the facts 
asked for already made up where they can copy 
the figures, should make it their first duty to get 
at these facts for their own information. We can 
hardly overestimate the practical value of all these 
facts when tabulated and diagramed as they will be, 
and we feel safe in pledging to Dr. Waite the 
heartiest co-operation of every member of the A. 
L. A., and of every reader of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. M. D. 


BLANK-BOOK INDEXES. 


A LIBRARY is or ought to be a mass uf alphabeti- 
cal indexing. At the best much must be in mss.— 
supplements to catalog, to Poole’s index, contents 
of volumes, of essays, and miscellany, names of 
borrowers, etc., etc. 

For quick reference, cards are vastly inferior to 
a book, beside the danger of misplacement or loss. 
The leaves of a book can be turned through the 
hand, and the eye runs down a narrow column so 
rapidly that nothing can take the place of a book 
index. Iam speaking as one who believes in and 
uses cards very largely. Our English friends, who 
don’t like cards, would be so much the stronger in 
expressing the need of a good blank-book index to 
fill out for these various uses. Many libraries use 
the common indexes, put everything beginning 
with S in a helter-skelter series on the pages 
headed S; but this is abomination, as all who have 
tried it will testify. To scatter along, leaving 
blank pages or spaces, is little better. Many 
readers look at the first page, and not finding what 
they seek, conclude that they have seen all the 
entries under that letter, as nothing indicates that 
more are to be found on turning the leaf. Another 
improvement (?) is the Vowel Index, on the plan 
of Dr. John Todd’s famous Index Rerum. It 
ought to be a penal offense for any librarian ever 
to use so forced and unnatural a plan. It classifies 
the entries under A, E, I, O, U, Y, # ¢, under 
the first vowel that occurs after the initial letter. 
This puts Staples before Seaman, and outrages and 
confuses all one’s instincts of alphabeting. If such 
a book is to be used at all, it would serve a much 
better purpose to put on the page Sa, all entries 
having the second letter a, 4, c, or d; under page 
Se, all second letters ¢, 4, g, or A; under Si, all 
having i, 7, 4, 4, m, orn; under So, 0, p, 9, % 5, ¢5 
under Su, #, v, w, x, y,2. This does fairly well, 
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giving 4, 4, 6, 6, and 6 letters in the groups. One 
objection to adopting this division is that enough 
people have used the pernicious vowel system to 
be misled by appearances. 

Another and better index is made by some of 
the stationers, and has second letters, both vowels 
and consonants, printed on the margin of the 
leaves. This enables one to classify more closely, 
and greatly expedites consultation. This style of 
index is made for the ledgers of commercial houses 
having a vast number of accounts, but it is more 
nearly than anything else what the librarian wants 
for making mss. book catalogs, supplements to 
Poole, or other alphabetical indexes. I have 
recently made a tour of the leading stationers in 
Boston,*examining every style of index to be had. 
No librarian wants any, except of the kind last 
mentioned above, and of that kind his choice lies 
between two—Burr’s and Graves’s—the first 
recently brought out, the other some three years 
old in its present improved form. ‘These cost no 
more than similar books without their great im- 
provements, and the prices, running as low as 
$1.50, make them available for small work in poor 
libraries. I find nothing else that compares with 
either of these in excellence. 

Without prejudice in favor of either, I reach 
the following conclusions, after an entire evening’s 
The advantages common to 


careful comparison. 
both are: They discard the absurd vowel system, 
and arrange like any alphabetical catalog; they do 
not give mechanically so much space to each letter, 
but carefully adjust space to the combinations of 
letters that actually occur, omitting all that do not 


occur at all. Great pains have been taken to make 
these assignments of space accurate and practical. 
Burr’s has cloth carefully pasted on the backs of 
the letters and parts exposed to the most wear. 
Graves’s has the same protection on the face, the 
letter being printed on the cloth, which takes the 
direct wear of the fingers in using. I am not clear 
which is best, and should like testimony from ex- 
perience. Each has an extension on the back 
leaf, which greatly aids quick consultation, and is 
a device that might well be added to our catalogs 
and Poole’s index. This is a strip of very stout 
manilla (in fact, a light board), projecting from the 
edge of the last leaf about 5 mm., or ¥ inch. In 
turning the leaves, the fingers under this can much 
more readily manage the leaves than when under 
the cover or under the leaves, without this stiff ex- 
tension. The Graves’s extension folds over out of 
sight when not in use, but it is hardly an improve- 
ment. In both, three rulings for initials keep 
them in column, and aid in finding any name. 
The Pages column answers for book numbers, and 
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the wide column, Xesidences, takes short titles 
nicely. Both books are well made, of good paper, 
and strongly bound, and are “printed”’ indexes, 
i. ¢., have the initial letters printed on the left of 
the pages, as well as on the outside margins. 

Burr’s is superior in having the notches all cut 
on curves, thus making tearing less easy than in 
the common angles, where tears always begin. 
The printed letters on the pages are of a lighter 
face, and match better with ms. than the over- 
heavy letter of the Graves’s, which is too black and 
staring. The binding and mechanical work of 
the Burr’s is a little finer and better than the 
Graves’s, and it has in the Library Index three 
pages of interesting general matter on indexing— 
unfortunately, however, devoted to showing its 
importance rather than to giving practical hints. 
In comparing prices (which I have not yet done), 
the number of pages and lines should be noted in 
each. If one gives the names that a book will 
hold as equal to the total number of lines, and the 
other allows for the multitude of blank spaces that 
occur in every case, thus indicating the number 
that will fill up certain parts of the book and render 
a new index desirable, comparisons will be mis- 
leading. 

The Graves I find best in the greater compact- 
ness of the thumb-notches, and because the second 
letters are in all cases above the first on the page, 
and within reach of the forefinger without moving 
the thumb from its place on the first letter. In 
the Burr, the notches are made larger, and are 
scattered up and down the whole length of the 
page. In practice, I find that I can open to fifty 
different references in the Graves much quicker 
than in the Burr, with no trouble from the letters 
being too compact in the Graves, 2. ¢., the finger 
does not open at the wrong place, or cover two 
notches at once. The Graves wastes much less 
space on the page because of this compactness. 
Dots before the second letter show if it is on the 
left page, thus saving time. For emergencies there 
are extra pages at the back, indexed. 

The main feature of difference is, however, that 
Graves prints the first two letters all down the 
page, while Burr only gives them at the top once, 
leaving the rest to be written out. Fine penmen 
might prefer Burr, but it takes more time and is less 
legible. The printed letters guard against entries 
in the wrong place, being a constant warning, and, 
to my mind, the Graves index would be quicker to 
write up, and quicker to consult, the two most 
important features. 

I think an index could be made for library use, 
combining the merits of both these, with rulings 
specially adapted to library wants. This should 
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also contain as a preface some brief practical hints 
on making and using indexes. Their importance 
seems almost an impertinent topic to a librarian, 
though it is admirable as an advertisement in the 
book-store. I hope to get one of these makers 
to get out such a Librarian’s Blank-book Index, 
combining all the excellencies to be found for our 
special work. 

Both Burr and Graves make large indexes 
divided down to three letters, and adapted for as 
many as 200,000 entries. For many library uses I 
believe these printed indexes are to be very widely 
used, and those of the profession who seek practi- 
cal labor-savers should test the new candidates. 

MELVIL Dut. 


NEW CHARGING SYSTEM. 


At the recent re-opening of the library, July 6, 
1880, the following system was put in operation, 
which, as will be seen, is a modification of that 
described by Mr. Cutter (LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
Dec., 1879, v. 4, Pp. 445-4). 

At the end of each book, held in place by a slit 
in the paper covering (or by a “pocket” if the 
book be not covered), are two slips (white and 
manilla), of uniform size with the standard catalogue 
card; and at the top of each is entered the book- 
number. The runner, when taking a book from 
the shelf to bring it to the delivery-desk, writes the 
applicant’s registration number on both slips. 
The delivery-clerk, carefully comparing these num- 
bers, dates the wii slip and the borrower’s 
memorandum, places the latter in the book and 
issues it, and places the two slips in their respective 
racks, whence they will be taken, for filing, at the 
close of the day. The file of white slips (dv0é- 
file) is arranged in the order of the book-numbers, 
and in a separate numerical order for each one of 
the 14 days. The file of manilla slips (dorrower- 
file) is made up of all the issues of the 14 days in 
ene common order, which is that of the registra- 
tion numbers. [Moé.—As the heading of both 
white and manilla slips is the book-number, the 
arrangement by registration-number follows always 
the one /ast entered on the manilla slip.] When a 
book is returned, the slips are taken from their 
files and replaced in the book, and the book re- 
placed on the shelf. The whole official record of 
the book is, therefore, so entered as not to be 
exposed to loss by careless handling, and satis- 
factorily answers the following questions: — 

(1) Is a given book in or out? (2) If out, who 
has it? (3) When did he take it? (4) When is 
it to be sent for, as ever-due? (5) Has the book 
never been out? (6) How many Ames (and at 
what dates) has the book been out? (7) Has a 
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given ferson a book charged to him? (8) How 
many books (total) were issued on a given day ? 
(9) How many in each class? (10) How many 
books are now out, charged to borrowers? (11) 
How many are at the dindery, etc.? (12) How 
many fersons now have books charged to them ? 
(13) Are these the applicants who registered 
earliest or latest? (14) Has a person had a given 
book éefore? (15) How many times has the book 
been consulted at the library ? 

[NoTre.— The above is an exact reprint of a 
lithogram copy received from Mr. Foster. It is 
evidently intended for use in answering inquiries 
about his new system. Such use of the lithogram 
is worthy of commendation. Anything that one 
is likely to want to explain, sooner or later, to a 
number of different people, can be written in this 
way, and a copy sent as occasion calls. The litho- 
gram is already much used for obtaining informa- 
tion. It is certainly philanthropic for one to take 
the same pains to give new ideas that others take 
to get them.—EbD. ] 


SLIP-INDICATOR. 


JupGce CHAMBERLAIN has introduced in the 
Bates Hall of the Boston Public Library a device 
to obviate the annoying long delays before a reader 
learns whether a book called for is in or out. In 
the old system a reader has sometimes waited 
twenty or thirty minutes only to learn that the 
book was not in. This difficulty inheres in all 
great libraries where there are, at certain hours, 
crowds of readers, and where runners are compelled 
to go long distances to look for books. By the new 
plan every book issued has a duplicate slip, postal- 
card size, filled with its numbers. These are ar- 
ranged like a card catalog, with projecting guide- 
cards, bearing alcove and range numbers. This 
check-box contains, also, slips for all books lost or 
in the bindery, or withdrawn for any reason from 
regular places on the shelves. A large wooden 
block, brick size and shape, pushed against the end 
of the column of slips, keeps them upright. 

The call-slips, as handed in to the desk, go first 
to this new check-box. A glance shows whether 
the book is off the shelves. If so, the slip goes 
back at once to the reader, thus saving his time and 
the legs of the runner. One girl does all the extra 
work, and at leisure erases the pencil numbers 
from the fine, heavy cards used for slips, which are 
thus used over and over like a slate. The idea of 
this is to afford a large card, of good quality, so as 
to handle easily. By using a very soft pencil the 
marks erase almost as easily as chalk. 

It is thought that one-third the time is saved by 
this device, which I have named the slip-indicator. 
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Though original with Judge Chamberlain, it has 
also been used in many other libraries, and de- 
vised independently by one other, at least (Amherst 
College). Usually the box has done duty as a 
charging-box as well as an indicator. I have 
never known it used but with success. 

In Amherst, I reduced the size of the slip to 
5X5 cm. (2X2 in.), and used cheap manilla paper, 
costing only 12c. per 1000, We could thus afford 
to dispense with erasures. The reduced size saved 
three-fourths of the space, and answered every pur- 
pose. Finally, I devised the sloping check-box, 
described in v. 3, pp. 230 and 370, and v. 4, p. 14, of 
the JouRNAL. The little separate boxes enabled 
attendants to distribute, consult, or remove the 
slips in half the time required before. Instead of 
finding the place in a long row, and separating out 
the slip wanted, it was found alone, or with a few 
others standing loosely in its own box. In fact, it 
was common to read the numbers without touch- 
ing the slip at all, and we saved by as much as sight 
is quicker than clumsy fingers. Often the box was 
empty, and the clerk saw at a glance that the book 
must be in, as none were out from the five shelves 
represented by each box. By constant use, one 
attains a marvelous speed in consulting such a box, 
and the time savéd to runners is a very important 
item. It becomes doubly valuable in small libra- 
ries, where no special runners are employed, and 
the librarian gets all books himself. At Boston, 
whenever the runners are at leisure (every day 
more or less), they verify the box by taking a 
handful of slips, and going through the shelves to 
see that all books are out as marked. 

We verified at Amherst only monthly, and 
found few mistakes. I cannot too strongly rec- 
ommend this check-box and slip-indicator to 
libraries where books are scattered or on different 
floors. In small collections, where the books are 
all within three or four steps of the desk, it is 
of course unimportant for this use, though serving 


others almost as important. 
MELVIL Dut. 


USELESS WORDS. 

1 RECENTLY had occasion to visit a library 
where all the notices had about a half more words 
than necessary. They were less easily read, more 
crowded, and in all ways undesirable because of 
this verbiage. Words, words wherever they could 
be grammatically put in—e. g., insted of “ List of 
Periodicals,” as heading for that list, a great 
staring THE is prefixt—and so on. In notices, 
rules, etc., don’t use an unnecessary word. Don't 
fill out a rounded sentence. Be clear, but, above 
all things, be brief. Don’t, in the name of common 
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sense, preface a great, staring NOTICE to every- 
thing. It is meaningless, and hides rather than 
brings into prominence. A row of placards headed 
alike “NOTICE” are seldom read. Choose the 


significant word, and make that large and black. 


If the notice is “ No Smoking,” bring out those 
words so they catch every eye—and omit the sense- 
less NOTICE. 
studying notices, but if their eyes catch a word 
bearing on something they are about to do, they 
will read and heed. A man may carry his um- 
brella through an art gallery with 50 NOTICES 
not to carry umbrellas, but 2 or 3 UMBRELLAS 
would catch the eye ofevery man carrying one. In 
short, in rules, notices, etc., bring out with black 
face or caps the significant word, and convey the 
sense clearly in the fewest possible words. 
M. D. 


Intelligent people don’t go about 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


FUTURE OF THE A. L.A 
NEBRASKA STATE LIBRARY, 2 
LINCOLN, Nov. 29, 1880. § 


THE 


Dear Sir: By all means, “ go ahead” with work 
of the “A. L. A.,” and as long as the present 
incumbent of the Nebraska State Library is in 
office, put him down for $25 a year in aid of the 
work. If there are 400 members of the Associa- 
tion, it seems to me the question of salary is easily 
solved by making annual dues $5, and fixing 
the salary at $1,500, certainly not less than $1,200. 

Very truly yours, 
Guy A. Brown. 

Letters like the above are full of encouragement. 
Mr. Brown suggests an admirable lady for the 
A. L. A. work. On the other hand, a gentleman 
of long library experience, a graduate of Harvard, 
and with several years’ practical experience in the 
book trade and in special cataloging, has offered to 
undertake the A. L. A. work, and open as well the 
Clearing-house for Duplicates if that is decided 
upon, at only $1,200 a year guaranteed salary. 

Mr. Brown's plan of raising annual dues would 
meet our wants, or, better still, the legacy or large 
gift which the A. L. A. so richly merits, and for 
which some of us have not only been hoping, but 
quietly working. The Washington Conference, 
with its other good work, ought to settle the 
questions raised in the last JoURNAL under “ Past, 
Present, and Future of the A. L. A.” I suggest 
for the new office the title of Treasurer. This 
office is vacant, and in fact the worker at the center 
must be Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 


and might better be called so. M. D. 
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the price charged for it, and very likely will never 
notice that it is any labor at all. It cannot be 
made less, and the gain is so great over any other 
system that you will not be dissatisfied. 

Compound Numbers.—People often order num- 
bers made for them in the form of fractions, which 
is indeed the most common way of applying them 
to books. This is expensive and very troublesome, 
as it requires so vast an assortment. It is the 
Chinese method of a type to each word instead of 
each letter. Make your fractions by pasting on 
two numbers, one just above the other, and all is 
simple and cheap. In an emergency, any number 
can be made by cutting apart or putting together 
other numbers. This latter is a poor plan as a 
rule, for if one-half the number were poorly put 
on it might come off, and the remaining part would 
make quite a different number. This trouble does 
not apply to the fractions, because the absence of a 
denominator would show at once that something 
was missing, and the inside of the book would be 
consulted. 

Keeping in order. Above all things, don’t let 
your box of numbers get in confusion. Keep 
them sorted carefully. In tearing out special num- 
bers from sheets, as soon as the sheet gets honey- 
combed with vacancies and begins to show signs of 
going to pieces, tear it up and distribute the num- 
bers to their proper envelopes. The greatest 
danger of ready-printed number-labels is “ getting 
mixed.”’ 

Ungummed, Mr. Cutter expresses a preference 
for his labels ungummed. He applies them with 
a mucilage of gum arabic and a little gum trag- 
acanth. Mr. Cutter also uses fingers instead of 
forceps in “ picking up.”’ 1 found it clumsy, slow, 
difficult to place the label accurately where wanted 
on the back of the book, and the label’s numbers 
were constantly sticking to the hand or fingers. 
Forceps are less necessary with ungummed num- 
bers. . MELvit Dut. 


LIBRARIES IN THE CENSUS. 


Dr. HENRY RANDALL WAITE, special agent, cen- 
sus office, Pelham Manor, Westchester Co., New 
York, has charge of the statistics of libraries for 
the present census. He is using every effort to 
make the information as full and reliable as possi- 
ble, and has prepared his schedules of queries in 
consultation with leading members and officers of 
the A. L. A. A most valuable body of information 
will thus be collected and printed by the govern- 
ment, and librarians will reap all the benefits, at no 
cost except co-operation in giving the desired infor- 
mation. 

We urge every reader of the JouRNAL to do 
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his utmost to make these returns complete and 
accurate. 

In spite of this protest to the contrary, there are 
some so short-sighted that they will either forget 
these inquiries entirely, or else fill the blanks in 
haste and with little regard to either completness 
or accuracy. Librarians who have not the facts 
asked for already made up where they can copy 
the figures, should make it their first duty to get 
at these facts for their own information. We can 
hardly overestimate the practical value of all these 
facts when tabulated and diagramed as they will be, 
and we feel safe in pledging to Dr. Waite the 
heartiest co-operation of every member of the A. 
L. A., and of every reader of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. M. D. 


BLANK-BOOK INDEXES. 

A LIBRARY is or ought to be a mass uf alphabeti- 
cal indexing. At the best much must be in mss.— 
supplements to catalog, to Poole’s index, contents 
of volumes, of essays, and miscellany, names of 
borrowers, etc., etc. 

For quick reference, cards are vastly inferior to 
a book, beside the danger of misplacement or loss. 
The leaves of a book can be turned through the 
hand, and the eye runs down a narrow column so 
rapidly that nothing can take the place of a book 
index. I am speaking as one who believes in and 
uses cards very largely. Our English friends, who 
don’t like cards, would be so much the stronger in 
expressing the need of a good blank-book index to 
fill out for these various uses. Many libraries use 
the common indexes, put everything beginning 
with S in a helter-skelter series on the pages 
headed S; but this is abomination, as all who have 
tried it will testify. To scatter along, leaving 
blank pages or spaces, is little better. Many 
readers look at the first page, and not finding what 
they seek, conclude that they have seen all the 
entries under that letter, as nothing indicates that 
more are to be found on turning the leaf. Another 
improvement (?) is the Vowel Index, on the plan 
of Dr. John Todd’s famous Index Rerum. It 
ought to be a penal offense for any librarian ever 
to use so forced and unnatural a plan. It classifies 
the entries under A, E, I, O, U, Y, # ¢, under 
the first vowed that occurs after the initial letter. 
This puts Staples before Seaman, and outrages and 
confuses all one’s instincts of alphabeting. If such 
a book is to be used at all, it would serve a much 
better purpose to put on the page .Sa, all entries 
having the second letter a, 4, ¢, or d ; under page 
Sz, all second letters ¢, f, g, or A; under Si, all 
having i, 7, 4, 4, m, or nm; under So, 0, p, gy % 5, t5 
under Su, u,v, w, x,y,z. This does fairly well, 
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giving 4, 4, 6, 6, and 6 letters in the groups. One 
objection to adopting this division is that enough 
people have used the pernicious vowel system to 
be misled by appearances. 

Another and better index is made by some of 
the stationers, and has second letters, both vowels 
and consonants, printed on the margin of the 
leaves. This enables one to classify more closely, 
and greatly expedites consultation. This style of 
index is made for the ledgers of commercial houses 
having a vast number of accounts, but it is more 
nearly than anything else what the librarian wants 
for making mss. book catalogs, supplements to 
Poole, or other alphabetical indexes. I have 
recently made a tour of the leading stationers in 
Boston,*examining every style of index to be had. 
No librarian wants any, except of the kind last 
mentioned above, and of that kind his choice lies 
between two—Burr’s and Graves’s—the first 
recently brought out, the other some three years 
old in its present improved form. These cost no 
more than similar books without their great im- 
provements, and the prices, running as low as 
$1.50, make them available for small work in poor 
libraries. I find nothing else that compares with 
either of these in excellence. 

Without prejudice in favor of either, I reach 
the following conclusions, after an entire evening’s 
careful comparison. The advantages common to 
both are: They discard the absurd vowel system, 
and arrange like any alphabetical catalog; they do 
not give mechanically so much space to each letter, 
but carefully adjust space to the combinations of 
letters that actually occur, omitting all that do not 
occur at all. Great pains have been taken to make 
these assignments of space accurate and practical. 
Burr’s has cloth carefully pasted on the backs of 
the letters and parts exposed to the most wear. 
Graves’s has the same protection on the face, the 
letter being printed on the cloth, which takes the 
direct wear of the fingers in using. I am not clear 
which is best, and should like testimony from ex- 
perience. Each has an extension on the back 
leaf, which greatly aids quick consultation, and is 
a device that might well be added to our catalogs 
and Poole’s index. This is a strip of very stout 
manilla (in fact, a light board), projecting from the 
edge of the last leaf about 5 mm., or { inch. In 
turning the leaves, the fingers under this can much 
more readily manage the leaves than when under 
the cover or under the leaves, without this stiff ex- 
tension. The Graves’s extension folds over out of 
sight when not in use, but it is hardly an improve- 
ment. In both, three rulings for initials keep 
them in column, and aid in finding any name. 
The Pages column answers for book numbers, and 


the wide column, Aesidences, takes short titles 
nicely. Both books are well made, of good paper, 
and strongly bound, and are “printed”’ indexes, 
#. ¢., have the initial letters printed on the left of 
the pages, as well as on the outside margins. 

Burr’s is superior in having the notches all cut 
on curves, thus making tearing less easy than in 
the common angles, where tears always begin. 
The printed letters on the pages are of a lighter 
face, and match better with ms. than the over- 
heavy letter of the Graves’s, which is too black and 
staring. The binding and mechanical work of 
the Burr’s is a little finer and better than the 
Graves’s, and it has in the Library Index three 
pages of interesting general matter on indexing— 
unfortunately, however, devoted to showing its 
importance rather than to giving practical hints. 
In comparing prices (which I have not yet done), 
the number of pages and lines should be noted in 
each. If one gives the names that a book will 
hold as equal to the total number of lines, and the 
other allows for the multitude of blank spaces that 
occur in every case, thus indicating the number 
that will fill up certain parts of the book and render 
a new index desirable, comparisons will be mis- 
leading. 

The Graves I find best in the greater compact- 
ness of the thumb-notches, and because the second 
letters are in all cases above the first on the page, 
and within reach of the forefinger without moving 
the thumb from its place on the first letter. In 
the Burr, the notches are made larger, and are 
scattered up and down the whole length of the 
page. In practice, I find that I can open to fifty 
different references in the Graves much quicker 
than in the Burr, with no trouble from the letters 
being too compact in the Graves, #. ¢., the finger 
does not open at the wrong place, or cover two 
notches at once. The Graves wastes much less 
space on the page because of this compactness. 
Dots before the second letter show if it is on the 
left page, thus saving time. For emergencies there 
are extra pages at the back, indexed. 

The main feature of difference is, however, that 
Graves prints the first two letters all down the 


page, while Burr only gives them at the top once, 
leaving the rest to be written out. Fine penmen 
might prefer Burr, but it takes more time and is less 
legible. The printed letters guard against entries 
in the wrong place, being a constant warning, and, 
to my mind, the Graves index would be quicker to 
write up, and quicker to consult, the two most 


important features. 

I think an index could be made for library use, 
combining the merits of both these, with rulings 
specially adapted to library wants. This should 
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also contain as a preface some brief practical hints 
on making and using indexes. Their importance 
seems almost an impertinent topic to a librarian, 
though it is admirable as an advertisement in the 
book-store. I hope to get one of these makers 
to get out such a Librarian’s Blank-book Index, 
combining all the excellencies to be found for our 
special work. 

Both Burr and Graves make large indexes 
divided down to three letters, and adapted for as 
many as 200,000 entries. For many library uses I 
believe these printed indexes are to be very widely 
used, and those of the profession who seek practi- 
cal labor-savers should test the new candidates. 

MELviL Dut. 


NEW CHARGING SYSTEM. 

At the recent re-opening of the library, July 6, 
1880, the following system was put in operation, 
which, as will be seen, is a modification of that 
described by Mr. Cutter (LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
Dec., 1879, v. 4, Pp. 445-4). 

At the end of each book, held in place by a slit 
in the paper covering (or by a “pocket” if the 
book be not covered), are two slips (white and 
manilla), of uniform size with the standard catalogue 
card; and at the top of each is entered the book- 
number. The runner, when taking a book from 
the shelf to bring it to the delivery-desk, writes the 
applicant’s registration number on both slips. 
The delivery-clerk, carefully comparing these num- 
bers, dates the wif slip and the borrower's 
memorandum, places the latter in the book and 
issues it, and places the two slips in their respective 
racks, whence they will be taken, for filing, at the 
close of the day. The file of white slips (dvck- 
file) is arranged in the order of the book-numbers, 
and in a separate numerical order for each one of 
the 14 days. The file of manilla slips (derrower- 
file) is made up of all the issues of the 14 days in 
one common order, which is that of the registra- 
tion numbers. [Mot%.—As the heading of both 
white and manilla slips is the book-number, the 
arrangement by registration-number follows always 
the one /ast entered on the manilla slip.] When a 
book is returned, the slips are taken from their 
files and replaced in the book, and the book re- 
placed on the shelf. The whole official record of 
the book is, therefore, so entered as not to be 
exposed to loss by careless handling, and satis- 
factorily answers the following questions: — 

(1) Is a given book in or out? (2) If out, who 
has it? (3) When did he take it? (4) When is 
it to be sent for, as ever-due? (5) Has the book 
never been out? (6) How many fimes (and at 
what dates) has the book been out? (7) Has a 
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given ferson a book charged to him? (8) How 
many books (total) were issued on a given day ? 
(9) How many in each class? (10) How many 
books are now out, charged to borrowers? (11) 
How many are at the dindery, ete. ? (12) How 
many fersons now have books charged to them ? 
(13) Are these the applicants who registered 
earliest or latest? (14) Has a person had a given 
book éefore ? (15) How many times has the book 
been consulted at the library ? 

[Note.—The above is an exact reprint of a 
lithogram copy received from Mr. Foster. It is 
evidently intended for use in answering inquiries 
about his new system. Such use of the lithogram 
is worthy of commendation. Anything that one 
is likely to want to explain, sooner or later, to a 
number of different people, can be written in this 
way, and a copy sent as occasion calls. The litho- 
gram is already much used for obtaining informa- 
tion. It is certainly philanthropic for one to take 
the same pains to give new ideas that others take 
to get them.—ED. ] 


SLIP-INDICATOR. 


JupGe CHAMBERLAIN has introduced in the 
Bates Hall of the Boston Public Library a device 
to obviate the annoying long delays before a reader 
learns whether a book called for is in or out. In 
the old system a reader has sometimes waited 
twenty or thirty minutes only to learn that the 
book was not in. This difficulty inheres in all 
great libraries where there are, at certain hours, 
crowds of readers, and where runners are compelled 
to go long distances to look for books. By the new 
plan every book issued has a duplicate slip, postal- 
card size, filled with its numbers. These are ar- 
ranged like a card catalog, with projecting guide- 
cards, bearing alcove and range numbers. This 
check-box contains, also, slips for all books lost or 
in the bindery, or withdrawn for any reason from 
regular places on the shelves. A large wooden 
block, brick size and shape, pushed against the end 
of the column of slips, keeps them upright. 

The call-slips, as handed in to the desk, go first 
to this new check-box. A glance shows whether 
the book is off the shelves. If so, the slip goes 
back at once to the reader, thus saving his time and 
the legs of the runner. One girl does all the extra 
work, and at leisure erases the pencil numbers 
from the fine, heavy cards used for slips, which are 
thus used over and over like a slate. The idea of 
this is to afford a large card, of good quality, so as 
to handle easily. By using a very soft pencil the 
marks erase almost as easily as chalk. 

It is thought that one-third the time is saved by 
this device, which I have named the slip-indicator. 
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Though original with Judge Chamberlain, it has 
also been used in many other libraries, and de- 
vised independently by one other, at least (Amherst 
College). Usually the box has done duty as a 
charging-box as well as an indicator. I have 
never known it used but with success. 

In Amherst, I reduced the size of the slip to 
5X5 cm. (2X2 in.), and used cheap manilla paper, 
costing only 12c. per 1000. We could thus afford 
to dispense with erasures. The reduced size saved 
three-fourths of the space, and answered every pur- 
pose. Finally, I devised the sloping check-box, 
described in v. 3, pp. 230 and 370, and v. 4, p. 14, of 
the JouRNAL. The little separate boxes enabled 
attendants to distribute, consult, or remove the 
slips in half the time required before. Instead of 
finding the place in a long row, and separating out 
the slip wanted, it was found alone, or with a few 
others standing loosely in its own box. In fact, it 
was common to read the numbers without touch- 
ing the slip at all, and we saved by as much as sight 
is quicker than clumsy fingers. Otten the box was 
empty, and the clerk saw at a glance that the book 
must be in, as none were out from the five shelves 
represented by each box. By constant use, one 
attains a marvelous speed in consulting such a box, 
and the time saved to runners is a very important 
item. It becomes doubly valuable in small libra- 
ries, where no special runners are employed, and 
the librarian gets all books himself. At Boston, 
whenever the runners are at leisure (every day 
more or less), they verify the box by taking a 
handful of slips, and going through the shelves to 
see that all books are out as marked. 

We verified at Amherst only monthly, and 
found few mistakes. I cannot too strongly rec- 
ommend this check-box and slip-indicator to 
libraries where books are scattered or on different 
floors. In small collections, where the books are 
all within three or four steps of the desk, it is 
of course unimportant for this use, though serving 


others almost as important. 
MELviL Dut. 


USELESS WORDS. 

I RECENTLY had occasion to visit a library 
where all the notices had about a half more words 
than necessary. They were less easily read, more 
crowded, and in all ways undesirable because of 
this verbiage. Words, words wherever they could 
be grammatically put in—e. g., insted of “ List of 
Periodicals,” as heading for that list, a great 
staring THE is prefixt—and so on. In notices, 
rules, etc., don’t use an unnecessary word. Don't 
fill out a rounded sentence. Be clear, but, above 
all things, be brief. Don’t, in the name of common 
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sense, preface a great, staring NOTICE to every- 
thing. It is meaningless, and hides rather than 
brings into prominence. A row of placards headed 
alike “ NOTICE” are seldom read. Choose the 
significant word, and make that large and black. 
If the notice is “ No Smoking,” bring out those 
words so they catch every eye—and omit the sense- 
less NOTICE, Intelligent people don’t go about 
studying notices, but if their eyes catch a word 
bearing on something they are about to do, they 
will read and heed. A man may carry his um- 
brella through an art gallery with 50 NOTICES 
not to carry umbrellas, but 2 or 3 UMBRELLAS 
would catch the eye ofevery man carrying one. In 
short, in rules, notices, etc., bring out with black 
face or caps the significant word, and convey the 
sense clearly in the fewest possible words. 
M. D. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE FUTURE OF THE A. L.A 
NEBRASKA STATE LIBRARY, . 
LINCOLN, Nov. 29, 1880. 
Dear Sir: By all means, “ go ahead”’ with work 
of the “A. L. A.,” 
incumbent of the Nebraska State Library is in 


and as long as the present 


office, put him down for $25 a year in aid of the 

If there are 400 members of the Associa- 

tion, it seems to me the question of salary is easily 

solved by making annual dues $5, and fixing 

the salary at $1,500, certainly not less than $1,200. 
Very truly yours, 

Guy A. 


work. 


BROWN. 


Letters like the above are full of encouragement. 
Mr. Brown suggests an admirable lady for the 
A. L. A. work. On the other hand, a gentleman 
of long library experience, a graduate of Harvard, 
and with several years’ practical experience in the 
book trade and in special cataloging, has offered to 
undertake the A. L. A. work, and open as well the 
Clearing-house for Duplicates if that is decided 
upon, at only $1,200 a year guaranteed salary. 

Mr. Brown's plan of raising annual dues would 
meet our wants, or, better still, the legacy or large 
gift which the A. L. A. so richly merits, and for 
which some of us have not only been hoping, but 
quietly working. The Washington Conference, 
with its other good work, ought to settle the 
questions raised in the last JouRNAL under “ Past, 
Present, and Future of the A. L. A.” I suggest 
for the new office the title of Treasurer. This 
office is vacant, and in fact the worker at the center 
must be Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 


and might better be called so. M. D. 
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EDITED BY CHARLES A. CUTTER. 


(The extracts made in this department are much condensed, 
and connecting words are often altered or inserted in order to 
piece the sentences together. } 


A. Library economy, history, and reports. 


Car.os, E. S, The Library of Christ’s Hospital. 
(In Notes and g., Aug. 7.) 1p. 


CorAzZzINI, F. Proposta di un ordinamento meto- 
dico delle publiche biblioteche del regno. (In 
the Pre/udio, Ancona, 16 Sept., and abstracted in 
the Cronaca della bibliografia italiana, 15 Nov.) 


CincInNATI (O.) P. L. Annual report of the 
librarian and treasurer, for the year ending June 
30, 1880. 2. f.,n.d. 8p. O. 


Added, 11,117 v., 1,248 pm. ; total, 118,955 v., 
13,852 pm.; issued (home use) 257,591, (ref.) 
151,082, (periodicals and newspapers) p62,694- 
The percentage of fiction was 62.7. The librarian 
suggests preparing either a brief dictionary catalog 
or a finding-list, the public having no catalog be- 
yond that of 1871, which contains but one-fourth 
of the library, and the fiction and dramatic lists and 
the bulletins. The card catalog cannot be put be- 
fore the public, because the Board of Education 
will not grant a room for the purpose. 

“ When it is considered that over two thousand 


ple daily make use of the library, it is ap- 


parent that the money spent is very far from being 
wasted. It is seldom that we can measure in dol- 
lars and cents the usefulness of an institution 
whose benefits silently permeate the whole commu- 
nity, but occasionally an illustration presents itself. 
Iam authorized by Judge M. W. Oliver and FE. 
W. Kittredge, Esq., to state that the information 
derived from three volumes in the Library, which 
could not have been obtained elsewhere at the 
time, saved the ple of Cincinnati, in the con- 
tract with the Gas Company, at least $33,500 
annually for the next ten years. How much more 
of the reduction of the price of gas was due to 
these books, cannot be certainly Teed There 
can be no doubt that seven cents per thousand feet 
reduction was due to the assistance rendered by 
these books. This one item is alone more than 
one-half the annual cost of the library.” 


Facan, L: Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi, K. C. 
B., late Principal Librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, Senator of Italy, etc., etc. 2ded. Lon- 
don: Remington & Co., 1880. 2v. 8°. [1]+ 
4 + [6] + 389 p. + portrait of Panizzi, etc. ; 
[5] + 336 + 20 p. 

“ Panizzi taught the institution the way it should 

i He found it feebly and illiberally managed. 
e principal librarian of that day deemed it self- 

evident that the building could not be opened on 

general holidays, ‘ when the most mischievous part 
of the population was abroad.’ The secretary was 
equally clear that ‘men professionally en in 
literary and scientific pursuits ’ were ipso facto dis- 
qualified for a seat among the governing body. 


One influential trustee was so tender of the sinews 
of war that ‘it was extremely difficult to get any 
assent on his part to any purchase that was of any 
amount.’ Panizzi set himself from the first against 
this pettiness. He was not the man to tie up with 
red tape, or be tied by it. Whatever he did, right 
or wrong (and it was seldom wrong), was daringly 
done. 

“ Panizzi’s personal relation to the Museum can- 
not be better defined than by the portrait of the 
ideal librarian, sketched by Mr. Carlyle before the 
Royal Commission of 1849: ‘All must depend 
upon the kind of management you get within the 
library itself. In fact, after all one has said, every- 
thing must depend upon that. You must get a 
good pilot to steer the ship, or you will never get 
into the harbor. You can never direct the people 
on board by a speaking-trumpet from the shore. 
You must have a man to direct who knows well 
what the duty is that he has to do, and who is de- 
termined to go through that in spite of all clamor 
raised against him; and who is not anxious to 
obtain approbation, but is satisfied that he will 
obtain it by and by, provided he acts ingenuously 
and faithfully.’ Mr. Carlyle had not, it should be 
observed, the faintest idea that he was drawing 
Panizzi’s portrait while caviling at his management. 

“It is not, of course, to be supposed that the 
administration which earned this guerdon was in 
all respects above criticism. Those who regard the 
removal of the natural history collections to South 
Kensington as a mistake must regret that it had 
Panizzi’s advocacy, even though it would have been 
effected without it. The strength of the purely 
literary instinct disabled him from recognizing the 
advantages which literature and science derived 
from association under the same roof. ‘He would,’ 
said Macaulay, ‘at any time give three mammoths 
for an Aldus.° 

“ The one point where Panizzi’s practical instinct 
failed him was his imperfect appreciation of the 
value of classification. He accumulated treasures, 
and provided for their safe custody ; but the treas- 
ure-house was necessarily a labyrinth, to which he 
neglected to furnish the clue. He repeatedly ad- 
mitted the utility of a classified index in theory, 
but he did nothing to carry it out in practice. He 
was no doubt biased by his long and successful 
struggle against the far more pernicious error of 
those who would have drawn up the entire cata- 
logue solely on a principle of classification. It 
remains for his successors to repair his oversight.” 
—St. James Gazette. 

“ He was endowed with a remarkable memory 
and an amount of brain power which enabled him 
to work hard and long, and so to accumulate 
knowledge with little fatigue. He had the love of 
vag which leads a man to spurn frivolous de- 
ights ; his intellect was clear, his will was strong, 
his temper was hot. He possessed most of the 
requisites for victory in the battle of life, especially 
the rare power of ruling, the capacity for conciliat- 
ing where it is expedient, and for crushing where it 
is necessary. Seldom doubting, never wavering, 
he steadily ascended until he had reached a height 
as remarkable as enviable.” —A ¢henaum, Oct. 16. 


Fatt River, Mass. Ann. report. F. R., 1880. 


12 p. O. 


Added, 2,133 v. : total, 19,405 ; issued 108,061 v., 
79,473 periodicals, A classed catalog is preparing. 
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Ganz, Nathan. The books in the library. A pro- 
fessional gentleman replies to Mr. Hubbard’s 
strictures. (In Sunday herald, Nov. 28.) } col. 


“The two principal lamentations of your cor- 
respondent are that the purchases of costly and 
valuable books are conducted ‘exclusively in the in- 
terests of scholars, and that a very large proportion 
of the money available for books is spent for 
works not intended for general use.’ Mr. Hubbard 
has, as all truly good men have, a haughty disdain 
for ‘ scholars ’—everything should be for the ‘ peo- 
ple,’ but forgetting thereby completely that, if 
through a public library only one scholar is bene- 
fited, there will be, at the same time, thousands of 
others indirectly through him ; that the facilitating 
of one single writer’s working will produce its 
direct effect on all his readers. Now, I would 
like to know what a public library should be for, 
if not, in the first instance, to afford to those wish- 
ing to instruct themselves, or to make researches, 
the necessary means to this end? But your cor- 
respondent does not forget to raise also the cry: 
Too many novels, too much fiction! Would he 
please tell us now what he would give to the ‘ peo- 

le’? He is denouncing costly and valuable 
ks—too much stuff; fiction, too—too much 
nonsense ; but very carefully avoiding to tell us of 
what else a public library could possibly consist. 
Everybody knows perfectly that the class of popu- 
lar science, or other books of instruction, written 
so that they could be understood without much 
elementary knowledge, is in general very limited, 
and, as far as I can judge, nearly all kept at the 
Public Library. 

“ .. . But even Mr. Hubbard cannot deny 
that, out of the whole circulation of books for 
home use, only 70 per cent. were of the fiction (in- 
cluding the juvenile) character. I consider this a 
percentage which, even if the purchase of this 
class of books should be extremely restricted, could 
not possibly be reduced, and which is, in my opin- 
ion, a very satisfactory proportion. When 30 per 
cent. of the circulation of a library is of a scientific 
and instructive character, we may fairly presume 
that this is all that could be expected. Your cor- 
respondent further pretends that, relating to French 
books, ‘a steady stream, small but dirty, of vile 
books has been poured’ into the library. I fol- 
lowed the acquisition of French books during the 
last year with great interest, but I am decidedly at 
a loss to know what he could possibly mean by 
that assertion, for I find that even Zola is not given 
out for home use, and that the whole modern nat- 
uralistic school, suchas Hluysmans, Vast-Ricouard, 
Hennique, Gros-Kost, Henry Céard, Guy de Mau- 
passant, whose so-called immorality is still open to 
pena are not represented by a single work. 

lis remark, finally, about the catalogue I consider 
—and I am justified in saying so—a mere non- 
sense. I have worked at the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale at Paris, and the British Museum, and can 
assure him that nowhere the search for a book is so 
simplified as at the Boston Public Library.” 


GREEN, S: S. The relation of the public library 
to the public schools. Repr. fr. the Journal of 
soc. sci. Boston, 1880. 18 p. ° 


Also printed in LipRARY JOURNAL, 5: 235-245. 


VoL. 5, No, 11-12. 
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Hartwic, O. Die Pflichtexemplare 4. deutschen 
Buchhiandler. (In Newer Anseiger, May, June.) 
2+3p. 


HUuBBARD, James M. The Public Library. 
Sunday herald, Boston, Nov. 21.) % col. 


(In 


“. . . The Boston Public Library was formed 
to carry out a certain definite end—the education 
of the people. ... Are the trustees still car- 
rying out this object? To answer this question 
will be my endeavor, a task for which my qualifica- 
tions are long service in the library and a hearty 
interest in its welfare. I will treat of the subject 
under the three heads—the purchase of books, the 
catalogues, and the administration ; first, however, 
calling attention to the radical differences between 
a public library having such an aim and one like 
the British Museum. The latter is intended for 
scholars, and not for the people. It aims to be a 
storehouse of literature and fistorical material—a 
place where the preservation of books is an end of 
equal importance with their use. The former sub- 
ordinates every end to the instruction and elevation 
of the people. Ina library where this is the chief 
object, while scrupulous care will be taken in the 
purchase of all books, the greatest pains will be 
given to the selection of books for the studious 
clerks, mechanics, and school-children. Publish- 
ers’ lists, literary and trades’ journals, will be regu- 
larly examined by efficient persons, and the best 
books for these classes will be bought—without, 
however, neglecting the reasonable claims of the 
scholar. This being the general ——_ upon 
which a wise expenditure of the public funds 
would rest, the method actually pursued in past 
years is as follows: A small proportion is bought 

y direct order, and on the recommendation of the 
public. The most are sent in by agents, to whom 
general instructions are given, and, after a hasty 
inspection, some of the American books may be 
rejected, but all the foreign have been, as a rule, 
accepted. The result is that, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, there has rarely been a foreign invoice 
which did not contain some practically worthless 
books. Not only so, but the French agent has 
been enabled by this means to pour a steady stream, 
small but dirty, of vile books into the library. 
This has been and is now the system, notwith- 
standing repeated protests, and in entire disregard 
of the advice of the superintendent in the report 
for 1878. Great labor is spent in searching sales 
catalogues, but it is exclusively in the interests of 
scholars, and a very large proportion of the money 
available for books is spent for works not intended 
for general use. Last spring a trustee—on his own 
a I have good reason to believe—took 
$2,400, nearly a tenth of the annual appropriation, 
to a sale to spend for books not one of which 
could be of general use. Seven years ago, $34,000 
was paid for a collection still inaccessible to the 

ublic, and not fit for circulation, many of the 

»00ks on account of their value, many on account 
of their character. Investigation alone will show 
how much money goes for mere curiosities, old 
newspapers and pamphlets, costly illustrated works, 
and unused foreign periodicals. What is done for 
the classes to whom the library was to be the 
means to attain a higher education? Novels and 
story-books, principally, are bought for them, Out 


34 
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of 18,335 volumes purchased for the lower hall in 
six years, 13,098 were fiction and juveniles. If the 
branches are included, the amount probably ex- 
ceeds 40,000, exclusive of those stories published 
in magazines and papers and those bought for 
the Bates Hall. Their circulation in the same time 
has amounted to over §,500,000. The trustees call 
particular attention, in their last report, to the fact 
that 70 per cent. only of their popular circulation 
was of this character. A table appended, however, 
gives 74 per cent. as the total, while, if the averages 
were correctly estimated, 80 per cent. would prob- 
ably be nearer the truth. is annual circulation 
of more than 750,000 novels and story-books would 
be appalling, even if the books were carefully 
chosen. But they are bought, good and bad indis- 
criminately, in utter disregard of the principle once 
in force, to buy only ‘good novels . . . after 
their value had been fairly ascertained.’ (Rep. 
1866.) In consequence, many distinctly bad books, 
openly attacking morality and religion, and giving 
‘lively descriptions of the demi-monde,’ are put 
into the hands even of the children. Considering 
this, the work of the popular department of the 
library assumes the proportions of a public ca- 
lamity.” 


Hupparp. Further facts. (In Sunday herald, 


Nov. 28.) % col. 


“The catalogues of a library whose main object 
is the education of the people will be designed to 
give the easiest possible access to the books. The 
trustees, alive to the fact that the value of the libra: 
to the studious clerks, mechanics, and school-chil- 
dren will be just in proportion to the ease with 
which they can get at its contents, will regard as 
their first duty the putting a simple key to these 
contents into their hands. . . . There is no com- 
prehensive printed catalogue for the lower hall, but 
there are five lists, two with notes, to part of the 
books, the latest printed over three, the oldest over 
ten, years . or the books not in these, readers 
must consult posters, §5 bulletins, and an assistant 
who alone has access to a card catalogue. For the 
Bates Hall there is no comprehensive printed cat- 
alogue, but there are, in addition to Jewett’s Index 

= three printed catalogues to about 
12,000 books. That is, as the copies of the Index 
are nearly gone, the public will soon have a simple 
key to less than 50,000 of the 220,000 books. For 
the others, readers must consult posters, §5 bulletins, 
and “ nearly 750,000” cards. (The branches, one 
excepted, have good printed catalogues.) Now 
this card catalogue, originally intended only as a 
makeshift to record the newest books, is entirely 
unsuited to the clerk and mechanic. It lacks sim- 
plicity. It follows a scientific method hard to un- 
derstand, and is made with such mechanical obedi- 
ence to rules as to often outrage the first principles 
of common sense. Being in great written, 
tens of thousands of cards are illegible to those 
who do not read writing easily. It fills 75 badly 
lighted drawers, to which 30 persons can have con- 
venient access at once. On busy days, to wait 
while some one slowly spells over the cards in his 
vain search, say, for the ‘ Iliad,’ under Homer, is 
enough to discourage all but the most eager stu- 
dents. Had the trustees intended to invent a cata- 
logue which should afford the most difficulties to 
readers, they could not have been more successful. 
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At the best, it is an uncertain guide, for, if a card 
is lost or misplaced, the book is practically lost. 
It is expensive. ... The costly ne me 
cal details introduced, which serve only to confuse 


the reader, are proper only in the catalogue of 
the private collection of some millionaire. .. . 
re catalogues, 


The Prince, Ticknor, and Shakes 
. . + in all three catalogues of 836 pages and 
about 12,000 books, cost $50,000. Prof. Jewett, 
with half the force, in nine years — catalogues 
of 1,943 pages and 120,000 books, costing less, I 
believe, than $60,000. His catalogues embraced the 
whole library; these are for collections of early 
New England, Spanish, and Portuguese literature, 
interesting to a few scholars, and the Shakespear- 
tana... . In 1873, Mr. Winsor introdu the 
system of popular catalogues with notes. This 
excellent and successful work ceased, with a few 
insignificant exceptions, when he left, three years 
ago. His idea of guiding the people in their read- 
ing is now used in the bulletins simply in the inter- 
ests of the scholar, in costly lists of works, chiefly 
in foreign languages on learned subjects. When 
the reasonable wants of the mechanic or clerk or 
school-boy, who comes to the library thirsting for 
knowledge, and stands helpless and bewildered in 
the sight of the books he needs, have been satisfied, 
then, and not till then, will it be time to print lists 
of erudite books on the Renaissance or the Maya 
civilization. In a word, the chief strength of the 
catalogue department has been spent for years in a 
manner directly opposed to the principle of first 
making the contents of the library easily accessible 
to the ordinary reader.” 


HUvuBBARD. Its management. (In Sunday herald, 
Dec. 5.) % col. 
“To manage. with a definite educational aim, a 
library which spends $120,000 a year, employs 140 
rsons, and circulates annually over 1,000,000 of 
ks, is no easy task. The natural method will 
be to place a strong and capable man at the head, 
with full powers and responsible to the trustees, 
who will have a general oversight. What is the 
course pursued at the Public Library? The whole 
administrative power is carefully vested in four 
standing committees of the trustees, the librarian 
being without power save as he may receive it from 
them. Though this method is condemned by all 
experience as unbusiness-like and inefficient, still 
it might be assumed that the trustees will have 
reduced its necessary evils to the smallest — 
amount by constantly using the knowledge and 
experience of the various officers. Especially 
would this be the case with those on the commit- 
tee on ‘books and catalogues.’ I was second in 
rank in the catalogue department nearly six years, 
and during that time not only was never consulted 
by any member of this committee in respect to its 
work (except by the president of the board, ex 
officio a member), but I never even knew who 
composed it. Exactly similar to this was the ex- 
perience up to March, 1880, of the head of this 
department. Now, here are three or four gentle- 
men of various occupations, who can devote a little 
= time to business often involving details of 
the most technical character and demanding special 
knowledge and large experience for its wise man- 
agement, who have discharged their duties for 
years without consultation with the responsible 
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heads of the department. With such a system 
and so administered that the boy who runs for 
books and the trained scholar are of equal value, 
so far as shaping the policy of the library is con- 
cerned, to carry out any aim save tlie simplest— 
the accumulation of books—is impossible. It 
deadens the powers of the men who serve under 
it and effectually blocks all progress in library 
economy. The work of the library is carried on 
to-day almost as it was thirteen years ago, the 
principal changes being in the forming of branches, 
the printing only of costly special catalogues, and 
the reckless purchase of books. With no indi- 
vidual responsibility, there can be no rigid over- 
sight of the departments. For instance, three 
years ago the cost of work in the bindery was 25 
per cent. less than when done out of the library 
(Rep., 1877); now it is said to cost 30 per cent. 
more. One of the contracts for foreign books has 
been long held by a New York importer, though a 
Boston book-seller, supplying other libraries, stood 
ready to do the same work at a less price. The 
Statistics are untrustworthy. I have already called 
attention to the fact that 70 per cent. is given in 
one — in the report, 74 in another, neither of 
which are correct, as representing the fiction and 
juveniles circulated; so an examination of the 
figures relating to a single collection in the lower 
hall, assuming them to be correct, reveals an unre- 
ported deficit of over 800 books. In a govern- 
ment by committees it is inevitable that the power 
should fall into the hands of that member having 
the largest experience and the most time. Natu- 
rally, important ‘matters will be decided by him 
without proper reference, employés will be dis- 
missed at his command alone, his views and tastes 
will have an overwhelming influence on the policy 
of the library. It needs no prophet'’s gift to fore- 
see that if this system, in which the power, even 
to the smallest details, is exercised by one, and the 
responsibility rests upon another who is really 
powerless, prevails much longer, that dangers must 
arise which will threaten not only its good name 
but its very existence.” 


KREHL, Ludolf. Ueber die Sage v. d. Verbren- 
nung d. Alexandrinischen Bibliothek durch die 
Araber. Florenz, 1880. 24 p. 8°. 

Extract from the “ Atti del iv. Congresso Int. 
degli Orientalisti.” Rejects the legend of the burn- 
ing, and maintains that there was very little left of 
the library when the Arabs captured Alexandria. 
LasInio, F. I codici orientali delle biblioteche 

italiane. (In Aidliofilo, no. 10.) 

A MODEL library; the treasure-house of Brown 
University. (In Sunday herald, Boston, Nov. 
7.) 2% col. 

PETZHOLDT, J. Alcuni pensieri sull’ ordinamento 
delle biblioteche tratti dall’ opera Die Biblio- 
thekenlehre del Dott. P. per F. Garbelli. Bres- 
cia, tip. Apollonio, 1880. 26 p. 8°. 

PETZHOLDT, J. Das Library journal und der 
Anzeiger fiir Bibliographie. (In Newer Anzei- 
ger.) 1% p. 

Inquires how it is that two Library Associations, 


both with a large roll of members, could not support 
the LIBRARY JOURNAL for more than five years, 
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while he, without any such support, has conducted 
the Anseiger for 41 The answer is that his 
periodical owes its long life to an extraordinarily 
self-sacrificing publisher,—an encouraging thought 
for the publisher of the LIBRARY JOURNAL, who 
has sacrificed so much for it. Petzholdt apparently 
does not know that the “two Library Associa- 
tions ” have done nothing whatever for the Jour- 
NAL, except to allow it to print their proceedings 
gratis. 
Ware, H. Harvard College Library, No. 1. (In 
Harvard register, Sept.) 1% col. —No. 2. 
(Oct.) 4'%4 col., with a portrait of Justin Winsor. 


To the BrstioTHEQue de l’Arsenal, says the 
Polybiblion, already so rich in historical documents, 
has been added a new section, that of political 
journals published at Paris. All these, which are 
deposited in it by law, may hereafter be consulted, 
—not, indeed, day by day and in single numbers, 
but in bound yearly, semi-annual, or quarterly vol- 
umes. 

Ar CAMBRIDGE the Library Committee reports 
that during the past year the libraries have been 
enlarged by 1,180 volumes. To the University of 
Oxford the Committee is indebted for a selection 
from the publications issued from the Clarendon 
Press, to the value of £50. 

The Graphic for Nov. 6 contains (p. 452-3) cuts 
of the public library and museum at Melbourne. 
The //lustrated London news for Nov. 6 has a cut 
of the Cardiff Free Library and School of Art, and 
a note of half a column about it. 


B. Catalogs. 

BROOKLYN LiprRary. Analytical and classed cat- 
alogue: authors, titles, subjects, and classes. 
Brooklyn, 1878-80. General t. p. + 3 t. p. of 
parts + 4 p. of prefaces + 1,110 p. + (under 
Shakspere) 6 extra p. 


Mr. Noyes introduces his great work, at last 
completed, in a brief and interesting paper : 


“ It aimed, to use another’s words, ‘ to marry the 
classed and dictionary systems, so long kept asun- 


der.’ There is one general alphabet of (1) authors, 
(2) titles, (3) subjects, and (4) classes; with an 
alphabetical arrangement of subheadings under 
general and complex subjects. The author and 
title entries speak for themselves, while the larger 
class divisions of the Catalogue correspond, in the 
main, to the distribution of ks on the library 
shelves, but with a much more intelligible, self-ex- 
planatory, and exact alphabetical arrangement ; and 
with all affiliated topics bound together by a net- 
work of cross-references. Asa working catalogue 
for all classes of readers and students, it is not 
too much to say that it has received the warmest 
expressions of approval from the large constituency 
who habitually use this library, from many libra- 
rians and scholarly persons in this country and in 
England, from the press, and from leading book- 
sellers. 

To sum up, statistically, certain features of the 
Catalogue : 

I. The author-entries in a library of say 60,coo 
volumes, number about 30,000; titles of volumi- 
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nous collective works, and of periodicals, counting 
as single entries. The most extensive author-sub- 
ject heading, comprising the works of Shakspere, 
with Shaksperian criticism, methodically arranged, 
embraces 12 pages. 

II. Of title-entries, carrying cross-references to 
the author’s name, there are about 12,000, of which 
1,794 are titles of plays, analyzed from collective 
works. The number of title-entries is a little over 
one-third of the number of author-entries. 

III. Of distinct subject and class headings there 
are about 400, irrespective of raphical names 
and names of persons. Of these, Sout 30 are 
ay prominent and complex, with subject mat- 
ters and subdivisions more or les» numerous, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

Of subheadings occurring under more general 
subjects, there are about 3,000, represented in the 
general alphabet by cross-references. 

IV. The principal subject-entries (not analyti- 
cal) number about 26,000. 

V. The Catalogue is very largely analytical and 
synoptical. The subject-entries, > analysis of 
collective works and collections of essays, amount 
to somewhat more than 13,000, and of articles in 
the periodical literature of the last twenty-five 
years, to 11,400, or a total of about 25,000 analyti- 
cal subject-references, bibliographically exact, in 
addition to the 26,000 principal subject-entries. 

The contents of collections, and of collective and 
miscellaneous works, are very ly given, for 
the most part in alphabetical order; and, when 
practicable, are placed under the subject. In such 
cases a cross-reference is usually made from the 
author-entry to the subject-entry, to avoid repeti- 
tion and loss of space. 

VI. Topical or subject cross-references, i. ¢.; 
cross-references from specific topics to the more 

neral class that includes them, or from one head- 
ing or subheading to other headings or subhead- 
ings, amount to about 10,000. 


Finding-lists. 
10 + 301 p. O. 


Cuicaco Pusiic LipRary,. 5th 
ed. Chicago, Feb., 1880, 
No advertisements. 


HARVARD UNIV. Liprary. Bulletin, #. £., Oct. 
1, 1880. P. 61-92. O. 

Contains Russian nihilism, by I. Panin ; Acces- 
sions ; and contin. of the Bibliog. of fossil insects, 
the Halliwelliana, and the catal. of Lee mss. 
KON. GEOL. LANDESANSTALT U. BERGAKADE- 

migz. Katalog der Bibliothek. 2. durch e. 

Nachtrag bis Ende 1879 verm. Ausg. Berlin, 

Ernst & Korn, 1880. 17 + 661 + 3 + 49 p. 

8°. 6 m. 

LINONIAN AND Brotuers’ Liprary, Yale Col- 
fege. Catalogue. Ist suppl. N. Haven, 1880. 
220 p. O. 

Dictionary, with imprints and contents. 
title-a-line. ‘ ‘ 


Mostly 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE Lis. Catalogue. Boston, 
1880. 6 + [1] + 1,047 p. l. O. 


The Massachusetts State Library has issued its 
fourth catalogue (the dates of the other three are 
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1831, 1846, 1858). It is of the “ dictio ” type, 
with imprints a lists of the contents of collected 
works. It is very carefully and thoroughly made, 
and worthy to rank with our best American cata- 
logues. It is worthy of note, in the present state 
of the discussion on female employés in libraries, 
that this catalogue is entirely the work, both in 
lan and execution, of a lady, assisted by another 
ady, but not by any male supervision. It is not 
uliar in this respect, however, as the —— 
of the public libraries of Brookline and of Con- 
cord, in the same State, were women’s work, and 
were both well made. The present catalogue 
farther in one respect than is customary, giv- 
ing the number of of volumes when it 
exceeds six hundred or is less than one hundred. 
The book is fairly well printed, except that heavy- 
faced type has a cheap look. A work of this 
magnitude ought to have a really handsome type 
for the authors’ names. But this is a reproach to 
be addressed to the printer, not to the compiler. 


NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNE PuBLic LIBRARIES. 
Catalogue of the central leading department ; 
by W. J: Haggerston. N.-u.-T., 1880. 8 + 
329 + [2] p. O. 


Dictionary (authors, titles, subjects); no im- 
prints; no notes; copious contents; analytical 
references. Contents are given of the reviews 
(Edinburgh, Quarterly, Blackwood, Contemporary, 
etc.). I have some doubts of the expediency of 
these, costly both to make and to print, in view of 
the approaching publication of Poole’s Index, by 
means of which any subject can be found infinitely 
more conveniently than by looking over these long 
columns of fine print. However, this is a matter 
for the library authorities to consider. The public 
has no right to complain, when these 300 pp., con- 
taining ooo references to 20,000 volumes, are 
sold for the insignificant sum of one shilling. 

A good feature is that “all novels and tales ap- 

ing in the magazines have not only been shown 
in the [Contents], but in addition have been cata- 
logued under authors and subjects [titles ?] in their 
roper order.”” On some subjects—as Angling, 
tern question, Franco-German war, Portraits, 
Sermons, Shakespeare, Zulu war—references are 
made to articles in magazines, as well as to books. 
In short, a great deal of useful work has been com- 
pressed into a very small space. 


PROVIDENCE (X. 7.) P. L. Finding-list. 
1880. 217+ [1] p.1 0. 50 cts. 


Dictionary (author and title); without imprints, 
cross-references, and contents, which are given in 
the card-catalog. ‘ Each title, except in fiction and 
juveniles, has the date, either of the time when 
the work was prepared, or the period of time cov- 
ered by the narrative. Thus the date [1833] after 
a treatise on chemistry, of course warns off a 
student who wants a recent work. And the dates 
[1618-48] after the title ‘Thirty Years’ War,’ 
serve to fix this historic epoch in the reader’s 
mind. This is also the case with biographies, 
where the dates of birth and death are given, as 


Prov., 


a [1732-99]; Dante [1265-1321]; or 
Cesar [B. C. 100-44]. 

og phies are entered under the author and 
subject, but all other works under author and title. 
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There are in this printed finding-list, therefore, 
no such group-headings as ‘ Geology,’ ‘ Rome,’ 
or ‘ Animals.’ These, however, will be found in 
the card catalogue, at the library. And, besides 
this, the system of numbering employed is itself a 
classification, giving a clue to the nature of the 
book. By consylting the schedule of classification 
at the end, it will be easy to determine the true 
classification of the book, even in such ambiguous 
titles as ‘The Holy War,’ ‘The Coming Race,’ 
or ‘Our Max.’ . . . This finding-list constitutes 
only one portion of the general scheme of my 4 
cataloguing, other portions of which are the bul- 
letins, the class lists, the card catalogue, the daily 
notes on current topics, posted at the library, and 
the special reference lists of works relating to a 
given subject, prepared for readers, and the daily 
announcements of latest books.” 

At the end are the schedule of classification 
(Dui system, carried out to four, and sometimes 
to five, figures) and a subject-index to the schedule. 
The finding-list, therefore, is one of the most com- 
wer appointed ever made. The Cutter ab- 

reviations for Christian names are used (FE: = 
Edward, G: = George, etc.). 


QuaritTcH, Bernard. 


** Mr. Quaritch has issued another catalogue, his 
largest, and, he says, his last. It is a volume 6% 
feces thick, contains 2,395 pages, describes 28,009 
books, and has an index of 228 pp., with about 
55,000 references. We are fairly lost in amaze- 
ment at his persistént ingenuity.” 


SrocKHoLM. Konci. BIBLIOTEKET. Hand- 
lingar, 1, 2. Stockholm, 1879-80. 27 + 57; 
(1] + 12 + 8 + 128 p. O. 


“ The Royal Library at Stockholm has published 
two remarkably well-printed numbers of its ‘ Hand- 
lingar ’—Transactions, or, as libraries here usually 
say, Bulletin. The first contained the yearly report 
for 1878, and a list of Sweden’s older liturgical lit- 
erature; the second gave the report for 1879, and 
an account of the epistolary collection in the library. 
Each correspondence is described, in a general way, 
in from half a page to a couple of pages, and a list 
of the correspondents’ names is given, with the 
years covered and the number of the letters. At the 
end of the volume an index refers to every writer's 
name. Of course, many belong to persons known 
only in Sweden. We see, however, the names of 
Axel Oxenstierna, Hugo Grotius, Charles xu. and 
several other of the kings, and among the writers 
of one or two letters Beaumarchais, Frederic the 
Great, A. W. von Schlegel, Tegnér, Voltaire, and 
Oehlenschlager. It will be an excellent thing if 
libraries which have valuable collections of manu- 
script letters get into the way of publishing such 
lists as this. We remember only a single similar 
one issued by a library in this country—the list of 
manuscripts at the end of the catalogue of the 
Prince collection in the Boston Public Library. 
We might add the catalogue of President Sparks’s 
mss., which are now deposited in Harvard College 
Library, though that was published by Mrs. Sparks, 
and not by the Library. In both these catalogues 
the subject of each letter was briefly given.”— 
Nation, Oct. 21. 


TROYES. BIBLIOTHEQUE DE LA VILLE. Cata- 
logue. T. 7. 10+ 576 p. 8°. 


“This catalogue, by Emile Socard, keeper ot 
Troyes Library, is an excellent bibliography of 
works relating to Champagne, a very interesting 
province, despite the French proverb: ‘ Ninety- 
nine stupid animals and one human being are a 
hundred Champenois.’ Troyes is still an attractive 
city, for some of its mediaval splendor, when 
Troyes Fair drew all Europe to Champagne’s cap- 
ital, still lingers there. We get Troy weight from 
this fair. The 7th vol. contains only works rela- 
ting to the history of Troyes and Aube county.” 


c. Bibliografy. 


Arula,C. Vocabolarietto bibliografico. (In Aié- 
liofile, no. 10.) 


BALAGUER, A. _ Bibliografia epigrafica de Catalufia. 
(In Revista de ciencias historicas, Aug.) 


BLapes, W: The enemies of books. London, 
Triibner, 1880. 13 + [2] + 110+ [2] p. 


“With the knowledge of all the enemies of 
books enumerated by Mr. Blades, the book-collec- 
tor might abandon as hopeless the task of preserv- 
ing his beloved volumes. Fire and water, gas and 
dust, the bookworm and the book-binder, are all 
arrayed against him. The bookworm is often 
heard of, but rarely seen. A kind friend sent one 
to Mr. Blades last year, but the poor fellow was 
killed by kindness—it sickened and died. A second 
specimen, “a fat, glossy fellow,”"—the language is 
almost as kindly as that of Izaak Walton when 
treating of another kind of worm,—was found 
among the books at ‘ Bodley.’ Mr Blades put it 
aside, with the intention of studying its habits and 
development; but, unfortunately for the interests 
of science, the attention of Dr. Bandinel was drawn 
to it, and the bookworm was soon crushed out of 
existence. In America it is, and will, we hope, 
long remain, a great curiosity. In spite of this 
happy freedom from the company of the bookworm, 
our brethren across the water have not much to 
boast of. Its absence is more than made up by the 
presence of innumerable cockroaches, which fear 
‘neither light nor noise, neither man nor beast.’ 
The domestic servant is, perhaps, the greatest dan- 
gerofall. Is there a librarian who has not turned 
pale when he thought of Warburton’s servant burn- 
ing the early plays which her master loved; or 
laughed, in spite of himself, at the servant of Cole- 
ridge burning the spare copies of the Watchman, 
and apologizing for the act with unconscious droll- 
ery? Many years ago Mr. Blades discovered the 
remnants of a copy of Caxton’s edition of Zhe Can- 
terbury Tales, which had been burnt, leaf by leaf, 
ina French Protestant church in London, The 
library is better looked after now.”—Acad., Nov. 
20. 


BoOK-BINDING as a fine art. (In World, N. Y., 
Nov. 26.) 124 col. 


The BOOK-STEALER. (In Saturday rev, Oct. 23.) 
2% col. 
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Curistiz, R. C. Descr. catalogue of the books 
written, edited, or printed by Dolet. (/# Ais 
Etienne Dolet, the martyr of the renaissance. 
Lond., 1880, 8°.) 

CRESCIMANNO, Vincenzo. Bernardino Zendrini; 
cenni bibliog. Palermo, tip. della Forbice, 1879. 
29 p. 16°. 

Deca ET DUHENT, 4ooksellers, Brussels. Bibli- 
ographie juridique belge, 1830-79. Bruxelles, 
1880. 131 p. 8°. 

Eccer, E. Histoire du livre depuis ses origines 
jusqu’aé nos jours. Paris, Hetzel, 1880. 8 +- 
323 p. 18°. 3 fr. 

Noticed by B. van Dijk, in Niewwsél. f. d. Boek- 
handel, 10 Sept. 2 col. First appeared in 1878, 
in the Magazin d'éducation. nlike Delon's 
“ Histoire d’un livre,’ which related to the manu- 
facture of books, this is chiefly literary. 


GENERAL bibliography on climate, from 1685 to 
1830. (In Scientific roll, no. 1. London, Nov. 
11.) 

La BorpeRIE,—de. Archives du bibliophile bre- 
ton; notices et documents pour servir 4 l’histoire 
littéraire et bibliographique de la Bretagne. 
Tome 1. Rennes, 1880. 10 + 180 p. 18°. 


Low, S. English catalog of books for 1879. 
London, Low, 1880. 112 p.O. 5s. 


OziL, Paul Frangois Stanislas. 
clinique du nitrita d’amyle. 
1880. 162 p. 4°. 

SaLvo-Cozzo, G. 
liografia siciliana. 
pt. 4.) 

Unriap, Ludw. Die Shakespeare-Literatur in 
Deutschland; Versuch. e. bibliograph. Zusam- 
menstellg. der in Deutschland erschienenen Ge- 
sammt- u. Einzeln-Ausgaben Shakespeares u. 
der literar. Erscheingn. iib. Shakespeare u. seine 
Werke, 1762-1879. Miinchen, Unflad, 1880. 
3+ 59 p. 8°. 3 m. 

“ Strangely defective. Is it possible that Herr 
Unflad is unacquainted with Thimm’s much fuller 
*Shakesperiana,’ with its Supplement of 1872? 
Among the strangest omissions is that of Karl 
Elze’s great volume,‘ William Shakespeare’ (1876). 
A fantastic chronology of Shakespeare's plays is 
appended, which ought to disappear from a second 
edition.” 

VERALLI, Giuseppe. Piccola bibliografia ideolog- 
ica minerale della provincia di Bergamo. Ber- 
gamo, tip.-lit. Gaffuri e Gatti, 1880. 31 p. 8°. 

VismMARA, Ant. Bibliografia di F. D. Guerrazzi. 
Milano, tip. Bernardoni di C. Rebeschini, 1880. 


36 p. 8°. 
Repr. from the Bidliog. italiana. 


Etude bibliog. et 
Lille, imp. Danel, 


Giunta alla lettera A della Bib- 
(In Archivio stor. sicil., v. 4, 
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WARREN, J. Leicester. Guide to the study of 
book-plates (ex-libris). See Lis. JouR., p. 286. 
There is an article apropos to this in Sa¢. rev., 

Oct. 23. 134 col. 

WHEATLEY, H. B. Book-binding. 
154 of The antiguary, Oct., 1880.) 
M. JuLes DuKkas has published (Paris, Tech- 

we bibliographical and literary study on John 

Barclay’s Satyricon. 

Marcus D. GILMAN, of Montpelier, the librarian 
of the Vermont Historical Society, has completed 
his bibliography of Vermont, in pe 6,000 titles. 

Mr. F: PoLiock has prefixed to his “ Spinoza, 
his life and philosophy,” an excellent biblio- 
graphical list of all the works on Spinoza which 
deserve especial attention. 

Mr. MCALISTER writes to Noles and queries, 
Oct. 16, p. 307, that he is “engaged on a work 
on libraries and librarians,” and that “notes, 
biographical and statistical, on libraries and libra- 
rians past and present, will be welcome.” 


(Pages 152- 


D. Jndexes. 


[GRiswoLp, W. M.] General index to the Nation, 
v. I-30, July 1865-Sept., 1880. Boston, 1880. 


43 p- 8°. 

“ The compiler has ready in mss., and will pub- 
lish, if he can secure a number of subscribers (at 
$3.00 each) large enough to guarantee the cost of 
printing, ‘An index to articles on history, biografy, 
travel, filosofy, literature, and politics, contained in 
collections of essays, etc.’ this index includes : 
tst. The best English, German, and French essay- 
ists; 2d. Collections, such as Cobden Club essays, 
Oxford and Cambridge essays, Der neue Pitaval, 
etc.” Libraries will Be very foolish not to sub- 
scribe to this. Even a badly made index to such 
Po would be a boon, and the author has shown, 

y his index to the Nation, that he knows how to 
make a goodone. Hehas also “in press an Index 
to the AWantic monthly, supplementary both in time 
and space to that published in 1877. The latter 
was not a subject-index ; the object of the present 
compiler is to bring information upon special polats 
within the reach of those seeking it. He has, ac- 
cordingly, gone over the 38 v. with the Index, and 
wherever it has seemed to him that the letter did 
not serve as a key to the contents of an article, he 
has indexed it anew. To v. 39-46 the work is a 
a index. Price, $1.00 in paper, $1.50 in 
cloth.” 

“In preparation, general indexes to The Jnter- 
national review, Vv. 1-9, and to Scribner's monthly, 
vy. 1-20. Subscriptions to the latter ($2.50 in 
paper, $3.00 in cloth) are requested in advance.” 


Orpway, Albert. General index of the journals 
of Congress, 1st-10th Congress incl.; a synop- 
tical subject-index, 1789-1809, with references 
to the debates, documents, and statutes. Wash., 
Gov. Pr. office, 1880. § + [1] + 151 p. Q. 
























































REFERENCE LISTS ON SPECIAL TOPICS. 


BY W. E. FOSTER. 


The two following references are in connection 
with a course of five lectures on “‘ Early American 
history,” delivered in 1879 by Professor Diman, 
of Brown University, at the Rhode Island Normal 
‘ School. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES. 


[References to Professor Diman’s lecture of May 
17, 1879 ; with additions, etc.) 


A. The European colonial system. 


See Heeren’s “ Political system of Europe 
and its colonies.” 

See Yeats’s “Growth and vicissitudes of 
commerce,” p. 380. 

In its present greatly modified form, it is 
discussed (1870) by Mr. Froude. (“ Short 
studies.” Series 2, p. 149-77, Am. ed.) 


B. Discoveries preceding permanent settle- 
ments, 


See Bryant’s “Popular history of the 
United States,” v. 1. 

Holmes’s “ Annals of America” (v. I) is a 
chronological summary. 

See Anderson’s “America not discovered 
by Columbus,” for the Norsemen’s visits. 

See, also, Farnum’s “ Visits of the North- 
men to Rhode Island.” 

See T. Irving’s “ Conquest of Florida” for 
Spanish discoveries. 

See Parkman’s “ Pioneers of France ” (p. 
5-164) for French discoveries. 

In Force’s “ Tracts” are reprinted the docu- 
ments relating to early English discover- 
ies and settlements. 


C. Colonial development |1607-1776), from 
the home government's point of view. 





Notre.—In Ridpath’s “ United States" (opp. p. 44) 
is a convenient map, showing “ English grants,” 
1606-1732. ‘ 

The English colonies planted merely as 
trading corporations. May’s “Constitu- 
tional history of England,” v. 2, p. 513-17 
(Am. ed.). 

The East India company an analogous in- 
stitution. See Mill’s “ British India,” v. 2. 

Chalmers, in his “ Revolt of the American 
colonies,” traces the progress of British 
legislation in colonial matters (fr. British 
state papers). 


D. Colonial development | 1607-1776), from 
the colonists’ point of view. 


Virginia’s right of self-government asserted 
by the London Company, 1623-24. See 
Bancroft’s “United States,” v. 1, p. 
144-50 (ed. 1875). 

The extraordinary transfer of the charter by 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, 1629. 
See the “ Records of the governor and 
company of Massachusetts Bay,” etc., Vv. 


I, p. 1-70. 








a. The preference of the colonists was for the 
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Cf., also, Palfrey’s “ History of New Eng- 
land,” v. I. p. 301-11. 

Also, Winthrop’s Journal, v. 1,“ History of 
New England.” 

Also, the valuable collection of original 
documents in Young’s “ Chronicles.” 

Also, the “ Lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, on subjects relating to 
the early history of Massachusetts,” 1869. 

This manifestation of local independence is 
also discussed in Grahame’s “ United 
States,”’ book 2, ch. 2. 

In John Fiske’s paper, “ Why the American 
colonies separated from Great Britain” 
(Fortnighily Review, Aug. 1, 1880, p. 

I §2-53). 

And in Goldwin Smith’s paper “On the 
foundation of the American colonies."’ 
(“ Lectures on the study of history,” p. 
184-215.) 

Cf., also, Mr. Arnold Green’s address on 
“The New England town system.” 
(Providence city documents, 1875.) 

Also, Professor Joel Parker’s paper on “ The 
origin, organization, and influence of the 
towns of New England” (in Mass. Hist. 
Proc., Jan., 1866). 


E. Zhe inevitable antagonism, 


See Frothingham’s “ Rise of the republic,” 
ch. I. 

See Greene’s “American revolution,” p. 
g-I0. 


THE ALIENATION OF THE AMERICAN 


COLONIES. 


A. Objection to the ideas of popular gov- 


ernment as held by the colonists. 


Their fundamental principles were inherited 
from their English ancestry. See G. W. 
Greene's “ Historical view of the Ameri- 
can revolution.” p. 7-14. 

Also, Creighton’s “ Half-hour history ot 
England.” p. 184-86. 

Also, Frothingham’s “ Rise of the republic 
of the United States.” p. 1-71. 

Also, Thompson's “ The United States as a 
nation.” p. §5-105. 

John Adams, in his letter to the Abbé de 
Mably, 1782, attributes the growth of 
these ideas to four institutions: (1) The 
towns ; (2) the comgregations ; (3) the 
schools; (4) the militia. (Works. v. 
5: p- 492-96.) 

See, also, A. de Tocqueville's “ Democracy 
in America.”” v. 1. 

The widening difference pit aay = on this 

int is well summed up by John Fiske, 
in his article, “ Why the American colo- 
nies separated from Great Britain.” ( Fort- 
nightly Rev., Aug. 1, 1880. p. 151-57.) 


B. Antagonism as to the constitutional rela- 
tions of the colonics to the government. 








“colonial” form of organization, with a 
charter allowing “ local self-government.” 
See Frothingham. p. 14-28. 
Those « iginally organized with colonial 
charters were: (1) Virginia, 1606-24; 
2) Massachusetts Bay, way ed (3) 
a and Providence Plantations, 
1651-63, 1663-1776; (4) Connecticut, 
1682-87, 168921776. 
See the U. S. publication, “The federal and 
state constitutions.” 
' b. There were also the colonies organized 
under a ttoa “proprietor.” (1) New 
Hampshire, 1629-42; (2) Maryland, 1632- 
1776; (3) Carolina, 1663-69, 1693-1729; 
(4) New Jersey, 1664-85; (5) Pennsyl- 
vania, 1681-1701; (6) Georgia, 1732-52. 
See, also, “ Federal and state constitutions.” 
(Nore.—In 1701, yy a charter from 
its proprietor, and in same year, Delaware, from 
sxand fap te cobonial pooviaone 
in 
Carolina. } 


ar, DD 
of North and South 
c. The aim of the crown was to organize them 
as “‘ royal provinces.” 
See Thompson’s “United States as a 
nation.” p. 39-43- 
This was consummated in various colonies, 
1624-1752. (1) Virginia, 1624-75, 1684- 
17 ; (2) New York, 1674-1776;, (3) 
New Hampshire, 1679-90, = 1741- 
76; (4) New Jersey, 1702-76; (5) Geor- 
gia, ot also, N. and S. Carolina, 
1729-76. 


(Nore.—From 1684 to 1691, Massachusetts Bay was 
organized as a province, di under the King. 
but wp ey a eee) ay tee From 1685 
tor - nee ew England” 
ing New England, New York, and Hew’ poner) 
was in existence. } 

These changes are clearly traced by Story, 
in his “Commentaries on the constitu- 
tion.” Bk. 1. ch. 1. 

See, also, the language of the “ Declaration 
of independence.” 

Also, particularly, Bigelow’s “ Franklin.” 
v. 2. p. 50-52. 

This struggle in the Massachusetts Bay 
colony is traced, with much detail and 

great clearness, by Charles Deane, in ch. 
10 of the “ Memorial history of Boston.” 
v. I. 


C. Direct effects of the series of wars, r689- 

1763. 

For a statement of the principles underlying 
the European wars, see Woolsey’s “ Intro- 
duction to international law.” p. 439-49. 

Bancroft, “ United States” (v. 3, p. 175- 
94), shows how these affected American 
as well as European history. 

See, also, Green’s “ History of the English 
ave v. 4. (Chapters on American 
war. 


The names by which the wars were known 
are given below, the first being the Euro- 
pean and the second the American : 

1. “The grand alliance.” (“ King William’s 

war.”) 1689-97. . 


= 
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2. “The Spanish succession.” (“Queen 
Anne’s war.’’) 1702-13. 

3- “The Austrian succession.” (“ King 
George’s war.”) 1744-48. 

4. “The seven years’ war.” (“The old 
French war.”’) 1756-63. 

The form which they took in this country 
was that of a struggle between France 
and England for colonial possessions. 
This is comprehensively traced by Park- 
man in his series, “ France and England 
in America.” 

(Note.—The gradual encroachment of English colonial 
territory on that of France is well shown in three 

maps of Gage’s “ Modern historical atlas,”” 1710, 

1774, 1783.) 

a. Zhe dangers and atrocities suffered by the 
colonists through the use made by the 

French of the Indians as allies, may be 

traced in Grahame’s “ United States.”’ v. 2. 

See, also, Drake’s “ Book of the Indians.” 
Bk. 3. p. 102-44. 

Also, Parkman’s “ Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 
ch. 2-5. 

The feeling of the colonists was well 
expressed by Franklin, in 1766. (Bige- 
low’s “ Franklin.” v. 1. p. 494.) 


b. Zhe distance of the colonies from the 
mother country created a feeling of isola- 
tion. Cf. T. Paine’s claim, in “Common 
Sense,” that “England is too distant 
from America to govern it at all.” 

This led to schemes of union like the series 
of colonial congresses, 1690-1774. See 
Greene's “ Historical view of the Ameri- 
can revolution.” p. 68-72. 

Also, Frothingham’s “ Rise of the republic 
of the United States.” 

On the Albany congress of 1754, see the 
“Documentary history of New York.” 
Vv. 2. p. 317. 

Also, Stephen Hopkins’s “ True representa- 
tion of the plan formed at Albany.” 

This tendency was helped by the rising spirit 
of nationality. See Frothingham’s “ Rise 
of the republic of the United States.” 

The independence of protection from Eng- 
land, after the conclusion of peace wit 

France in 1763, hastened actual independ- 
ence in government. See Green’s “ Short 
history of the English people.” (Eng. ed. 

P40) , 

See, also, the evidence that this fact was 
appreciated by France, in the remark of 
the Duc de Choiseul, quoted by Bancroft. 
v. 4. p- 460. 

The Canadian provinces, being og 4 con- 
quered territory, did not share this feeling 
with the “united” colonies. See With- 
row’s “ History of Canada.” p. 105-9. 

. The military discipline of nearly a century 
of warfare had accustomed the colonists to 
bearing arms. See Dana's oration at Lex- 
ington, Apr. 19, 1875. (In “Centennial 
orations, 1874-75.” p. 40-41.) 

Also, Irving’s “ Life of Washington.” vy. 1. 

Also, Greene’s “ Historical view.” p. 211-16. 


a 
. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
EDITED BY MELVIL DUI. 

KEEPING A RECORD OF TITLES.— In the Provi- 
dence Library, readers have just been encouraged to 
a more systematic and intelligent use of the books, 
by the setting apart of a portion of the “ card” or 
“memorandum” used, for putting down the names 
of the books; the entry and charging being, how- 
ever, by the book-numbers, as heretofore. 


SUNDAY OPENING AT HARVARD.—October 3d, 
1880, is a red-letter day. Then commenced Sun- 
day opening of the University Library from 
1 to 5 P. M., and, on the shortest days, I to sunset. 
Only regular readers are admitted, and visitors 
are told to call on week days. Who comes next 
in granting Sabbath privileges ? 

[Compare this with the refusal of the Edinburgh 
meeting of the L. A. U. K. even to discuss Mr. 
Nicholson’s motion in favor of Sunday opening. ] 


PostinG BULLETINS.—The variety of methods 
is quite extensive, including blackboards, slate 
panels, pasting and tacking on wood, and hanging 
on hooks. More convenient than any of these is 
that of fastening to the panel a spring clasp, whose 
lip shuts down on the sheet to be inserted. A 
very large number of thicknesses may thus be 
inserted, one above another, while at the same 
time any one of them may be freely consulted, or 
withdrawn without disturbing the others. 


USES FOR THE EMERSON BINDERS.—During the 
last few months, a “ finding-list” has been in press 
by the Providence Public Library. Instead of 
waiting for the completion of the work, before 
rendering it available, 15 Emerson binders were 
placed in the library where the public could have 
access to them, and into these each successive 
signature has been laced, as soon as it was com- 
pleted. The same library uses the binders for 
preserving a file of its reference lists for consulta- 
tion by readers, and also for the lists of reference- 
books, government publications, etc., which are 
placed in the reading-room for consultation. 


LecaL Ricuts.—I had a legal decision from 
Judge Baxter, of our U. S. Circuit Court to-day, 
which may interest you. A lawyer sent a subpoena 
duces tecum for me, requiring the production of 
certain books in court. Not wishing to see a 
precedent established which might prove an an- 
noyance in future, I obeyed the subpcena in person, 
but asked the judge whether I must produce the 
books in court. His decision was that a person 
in charge of a public library could not be so com- 
pelled—and the gentleman wishing the books was 
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obliged to obtain them in conformity to the rules 
of the library. CHESTER W. MERRILL, 
Pub. Lib. of Cincinnati. 

ANONYMS WHEN KNown.—Where = should 
anonymous books be put in a catalog when the 
author is known (as in some of the “ No Name” 
novels )—as anonymous, or under the author ? 

[In both places. No other plan can be satis- 
factory. Neither can be omitted. All who know 
the author will look under his name for all his 
works. The mass of people don’t know, and have 
no means of knowing, the author of “No Name” 
books, and must look under title. As a rule, in 
doubtful cases, it is best and cheapest to enter 
books in both places, whatever the cause of doubt. 
If the librarian is not sure which heading to 
choose, how can he expect readers to know which 
to look for? In short-title catalogs, the duplicate 
entry is often as concise as a cross-reference, and 
is doubly efficient. } 


MASSEY Book-suprpoRT.—The thumb-screw on 
the book-supports, where people have access 
They think 
they must loosen it in order to move it, and then 
they either leave it unfastened or set it so tight we 
cannot move it. I am going to replace them with 
round-headed screws. A. P. MASSEY. 

[This note from the inventor may save money. 
We agree with him that it is better to use the 
cheaper support where the public has access to 
shelves. For private libraries the thumb-screw 
allows of adjustment, but in fact the shelves are 
apt to be of the same thickness, and for the rare 
cases otherwise it is only a moment’s work to 
loosen the round-head screw and re-adjust it. This 
style costs 15, and that with thumb-screw 20 cts. ; so 
we recommend the cheaper for nearly all uses. In 
fact, the iron Economy Book Support is used by 
libraries vastly more. It takes no room and fits 
every possible shelf, but some eminent librarians 
prefer the wood.—M. D.} 


to the shelves, is a great nuisance. 


PARTITIONS. — Every one who uses drawers 
and keeps articles therein, knows how the act of 
opening and shutting the drawer “mixes things.” 
Small ring-headed screws (“picture-eyes’’), set 
along the lines where partitions are wanted, will be 
found to answer admirably. If the attainable 
screws are not long enough, hooks made of the 
same sizes of wire will usually be found and will 
do quite as well. Indeed, they can easily be bent 
with a pair of pliers so that they will become in 
effect ring-headed screws. If continuous partitions 
are indispensable, they can be fixed by means of 
these same screws, holes being bored through the 
partitions edgewise, or, which is perhaps easier, 
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small staples such as are used on blind-slats being 
driven in the sides of the partitions for the screws 
to pass through. Partitions made in either of the 
ways indicated are, of course, readily movable or 
removable, as no screw-driver is needed unless the 
drawer-bottom is of hard wood. Cc. W. 


SHAKESPEARE REFERENCES. —Your form of 
reference, using only Arabic numerals, is perhaps 
preferable to mine for single references; but it 
does not seem to me so well suited to a succession 
of references, such as I often have occasion to use 
in my edition of Shakespeare. For example: in 
a page of proof received to-day, I have the follow- 
ing references to other parts of Richard ///.: 
“As in iv. 2. 121, iv. 3. 51, iv. 4. 313, v. 1. 18, 
and v. 3. 182.” Here the Roman numerals for 
the acts help to make the separate reference dis- 
tinct to the eye. W. J. Rowre. 

(Our doctrine, after considering all the claims 
thoroly, is that the sooner Roman numerals are 
entirely abolisht the better. Arabic numerals first, 
and then, if needed, the letters of the alfabet, are 
best for reference. There are cases where thistles 
and thorns serve a purpose, but the gardener 
weeds them out mercilessly. Roman numerals 
are giving way rapidly. Chapters, volumes on 


backs of books, and similar ground long conse- 


crated to the ridiculous xxxviii, etc., are more and 
more taking simple 38— quicker to write, quicker 
to read, takes a quarter the room, and is 100-fold 
less liable to mistake. The advantage named 
above would be gained in printing by using larger, 
black-face type, and in writing by making figures 
double size. I have yet seen no case where I 
could not get along without the Roman.—M. D.] 

Home LITHOGRAPHING.—The country is 
flooded with hektographs, copygraphs, marvel 
copyists, etc., and the electric pen and papyro- 
graph have had large sales. This shows a want 
that I have often felt. I own a papyrograph 
which cost me $85, and a hektograph at $6 or $7, 
and have experimented with the others. None of 
them is the thing. Now, I think the thing will be 
just the common lithograph with one modification. 
To prepare the stone now requires a special edu- 
cation to be able to do work backwards or reversed. 
I have been on the point of ordering a lithograph 
stone a dozen times, and teaching myself to write 
and print backwards, but—can’t bother. You 
know the principle of the lithograph ? simply the 
repulsion between water and oil. The stone repels 
oily ink, printer’s ink, but the chalky lines drawn 
on the stone take the ink and transfer it to paper ; 
the one trouble is to write backwards with the 
chalk on the stone. 
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Now, the hektograph ink transfers—leaves the 
paper and attaches itself to the pad. Why can- 
not an ink be devised to write on paper and simi- 
larly be transferred to the lithograph stone? 
Every man then can be his own lithographer. 

Unless you know both processes, lithograph 
and hektograph, the above will not be very intelli- 
gible. If you do, you will see the connection at 
once, Rev. J. L. TUCKER. 
Jackson, Miss. 


[Our correspondent is partly mght about litho- 
graphing and partly not. Let him go to a lithog- 
rapher to get fifty copies lithographed of a letter. 
The lithographer immediately gives him a_pre- 
pared paper, and lithographic ink, and says, 
“ Please to write the letter you wish.” When it 
is written, Mr. Lithographer simply lays it face 
down on the stone, and thus prints the reverse 
copy on the stone; and then he proceeds to ink 
the stone and print, until the fifty copies are fur- 
nished. Mr. Tucker’s error is his supposition 
that the writing has to be done originally on the 
stone. The “transfer process,” as it is called, 
avoids all that. 

The obstacles in the way of the plan are not so 
great as would at first appear. The special ink 
costs almost nothing. A good yellow stone, good 
enuf for common duplicating, can be had for 
about 12 or 15 cents perkilogram. One weighing 
about 40 kilograms (88 pounds) would take a 
large foolscap sheet, as large as any of the patent 
duplicators use. The stone, costing $5 or $6, 
would last an indefinite time. After printing as 
many copies as wanted, the stone is washed over 
or scoured over with fine sand, which wears it 
down a trifle. The same stone can be used till 
worn down thin, and would probably take 1,000 
or more scourings before breaking from thinness. 
An ordinary pen is all that is necessary. Thus 
for an outlay of $6 we hav an outfit from which 
rough duplicate copies can be had by pressing the 
paper on the stone; but I think it doubtful if it 
could be called a success unless a press were used. 
A small lithografic press can be had for $75, and 
at second-hand for much less. With this, copies 
can be made, more permanent, handsomer, and 
every way more desirable than any of the popular 
duplicating processes. A steam press would take 
10,000 impressions if wanted. A hand press say 
2,000. In libraries, $100 would buy an outfit 
that would be of great use in getting out bulletins 
of new books and the thousand and one things of 
which a good many copies ar wanted, but which 
cost too much if sent to the printer. Who will 
try the experiment and report ?— M. D.] 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
UNITED STATES. 


Boston Pusiic.—The cards of the popular 
or lower hall books have been taken from the main 
catalogue and put in new cases down-stairs, in charge 
of a new attendant, who gives his whole time, 
with admirably satisfactory results, to assisting 
readers in the choice of better books. 


CINCINNATI.—No books are given out from the 
Cincinnati public library on Sunday, but the read- 
ing-rooms are open, both for periodicals and news- 
papers, and the attendance, especially now that 
the cold days of winter have come, is very large. 
On some Sundays the rooms are full, and as quiet 
as they are full. Who can doubt that such a plan 
has good results ?—says the Christian Union. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

BATH PuBLic LiIpRARY.—‘ Some years since, 
Mr. Makillop, a wealthy resident of Bath,” says 
the Publishers’ circular, “ purchased and presented 
tothe city an extensive building, on the provisional 
understanding that it should become a rate-aided 
library. Many persons gave books to it and aided 
the institution fiftancially. Three years ago, the 
rate-payers were asked to accept the gift and allow 
arate to maintain the institution. 
refused. The library was then carried on by sub- 
scription, and another appeal has now been made 
to the burgesses, to whom it was explained 
that the rate could not, under the new law, exceed 
a penny in the pound without their opinion being 
taken. The decision, which was made known 
recently, was decidedly against a rate-aided library, 
the majority of opponents being nearly 2,000. 
The contest has caused much excitement in the 
borough, and many meetings have been held. 
The value of Mr. Makillop’s gift was £3,000. It 
is believed the institution will now be closed.” 


The burgesses 


EDINBURGH.—The meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation at Edinburgh appears to have given a fresh 
impetus to the Free Library movement in that 
city. At the recent municipal elections the ques- 
tion was brought up at the ward meetings, and the 
Edinburgh Trades’ Council and other bodies are 
about to present a requisition to the Lord Provost 
to convene a public meeting on the subject.— 
Monthly notes. 

FRANCE. 


Paris LIBRARIES.—There are now 17 munic- 
ipal libraries in Paris, containing 38,000 v. The 
circulation was 54,000 v. in the first six months of 
1880. They are already beginning to receive 
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donations and legacies of books and money. 
Many of them lend not only books but music. 


To REMEDY the want of books, which often em- 
barrasses the professors in the various colleges of 
the University of France, the Minister of Public 


Instruction has ordered the formation of circulating 
libraries in the different academies, the books to be 
chosen by the faculties, kept in the office of the 
rector, and lent to the professors. Good editions 
of the classics, the best manuals in science, the 
most recent and most authoritative critical works, 
are to be acquired first; but the Minister wishes 
to leave each faculty as free as possible in regard 
to details. 


ITALY. 


VATICAN LipraRy.—* The promised improve- 
ments in the arrangements at the Vatican Library,” 
says the Publishers’ circular, “are now being 
actively carried out by the newly appointed libra- 
rian, Monsignor Ciccolini. The following arrange- 
ments have already been made by him: In the 
outer reading-room are placed a collection of dic- 
tionaries and books of reference, catalogues of 
foreign libraries, and collections that will be of 
much service to students. It is to be hoped that 
English as well as foreign libraries will send copies 
of their catalogues and indices of mss. to com- 
plete the list, which is at present not as full as it 
could be made, for the benefit of the numerous 
readers of their respective countries who make 
constant use of the Vatican Museum. New tables 
and convenient seats have been substituted for the 
old and awkwardly planned desks, at which it was 
difficult to stand, and impossible to sit until one had 
deprived one’s neighbors of their share of the 
leather cushions. Arrangements have also been 
made, which will shortly be carried out, by which 
additional light will be brought into the room by 
means of a window to be opened above the door 
of entrance, which will be lighted by a lantern 
over the space between the outer and inner rooms. 
The catalogues of mss. and printed books are in 
progress (it may not be generally supposed that 
there are about 200,000 printed volumes in the 
rooms known as the Appartamento Borgia), and in 
compiling them it is not improbable that several 
buried treasures will be brought to light. The 
archives, also, which have hitherto been accessible 
only to a very few privileged persons, will be now 
opened to students in general. The entrance to 
the rooms in the archives will be in future from a 
door opening into the street, instead of going 
through the reading-room of the library and a 
part of the galleries.” 
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NOBLE 


BOOKS 


That should be in every Library. 





The Nation: the Founda- 
tions of Civil Order and Political 
Life in the United States. 

By E. MutForp. 8vo, $2.50. 


A profound and masterly work, challenging the 
attention of statesmen, political thinkers, and all 
good citizens. It discusses questions and princi- 
ples that it deeply concerns Americans to under- 
stand well. 

It is obvious that the book contains more thought, and will 


give rise to more, than any American book that has been 
written. —Exi K. Price, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No book in its theme remotely approaching Mr. Mulford’s 


The Lands of Scott. 


By James F. HUNNEWELL. With Maps, 
12mo, $2.50; half-calf, $5.00; morocco 
$6.00. 

This volume is designed to furnish sketches of “the long 
and wonderfully varied series” of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘of the no less remarkable story of his life, and of the 
places with which both works and life are associated."" The 
book is, therefore, partly biographical, partly topographical, 
partly condensed narrative, and partly descriptive. The bulk 
of Mr. Hunnewell’s labors has been devoted to familiarizing 
the reader with Scottish scenes and personages, just as the 
greatest number of the productions of the author of “‘ Wav- 
erly” were so occupied. England, France, and the Rhine 
valley receive, however, their appropriate place in illustrating 
the localities chosen for the fiction of the Wizard of the North. 
The accuracy in details which Mr. Hunnewell has carried 
into the execution of his happily conceived work will be 

PP to those familiar with any of the scenes to which he 





in 
the English language.—W. T. Harris, in the St Lomis 
Journal of Educetion. 

It is the most valuable contribution to political philosophy 
which has been written in the English language in this gen- 
eration.—James B. ANGELL, President of the University of 
Michigan. 


The Life of NathanaelGreene, 


Major-General in the Army of the Revolution. 
By GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 3 vols. 
8vo, $12.00; half-calf, $19.50. 


Greene was fortunate during life in the praise of Washington, 
who wrote of “the singular abilities which that officer pos- 
sesses”; and then again fortunate after death in the praise 
of Hamilton, whose remarkable tribute is no ordinary record. 
He has been fortunate since in his biographer, whose work 
promises to be classical in our literature. —CHARLES SUMNER, 
in the U. S. Senate. 

The book combines solid investigation and completeness 
of materials with cool reasoning and earnest truth... . . 
The author's charming simplicity of style is in keeping with 
the character of the hero. In our days of steam, telegraphs, 
and railroads, the Life of Greene produces the effect of a 
classic Plutarchian biography. Let every father give this 
book to his son.—New York Evening Post. 


Most valuable and most interesting, and ought to be and 
will be in every library in the Union.—7he Round Tadie. 


in profundity with exhaustiveness has ever before appeared i 





undertakes to act as a guide. —New York Times. 

Itis a delightful epitome of the great author's life and works, 
the reader being introduced to a detailed acquaintance with 
these, while he is led through the localities which the genius 
of Scott has celebrated. —Buffalo Courier. 


Life of Alexander Hamilton. 


A History of the Republic of the United 
States of America, as traced in his Writings 
and those of his Contemporaries. By JOHN 
C. HAMILTON. Fourth edition. With many 
portraits. 7 vols. 8vo, $25.00. 

This important work is not only a biography of 
Alexander Hamilton, fairly stating the large share 
and powerful influence he had in shaping the 
government of the United States; it is also a 
history of the nation while achieving its independ- 
ence and during the momentous years in which 
the form and methods of our republican system of 
government were under discussion and in process 
of trial. Its interest and historic value are largely 
increased by ample citations from documents and 
correspondence of the Hamilton period, and by 
fine portraits of many persons of political and 
social distinction in that era,—Hamilton, Lafayette, 
Knox, Steuben, De Kalb, Pickering, Ellsworth, 
Pinckney, Moultrie, Marion, and others. 





* .* For sale by Book-sellers. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston, Mass. 
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WORKS OF EF. P. WHIPPLE. 


We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most subtle, 
discriminating, and profound of critics. Nor are we alone in 
this opinion. Macaulay said that some of Whipple's essays 
were the subtlest and ablest and clearest in expression that 
he had ever read. Miss Mitford wrote that they would bear 
comparison with any of their class in the older country. 
Prescott declared that no critic had “ever treated his topics 
with more discrimination and acuteness.”” His essay on 
Wordsworth itself would have made a reputation for another 
man, and delicious morsels are to be found on every page of 
his books, which those who read will find. —London Spectator. 

Mr. Whipple is widely known as a literary critic of un- 
questionable originality and power, lucid and exact in his 





perceptions, of rare acuteness and subtlety of discrimination, 
humanely blending justice and mercy in his decisions, with a 
certain catholic comprehensiveness of taste, and a racy force 
of expression that cannot always be accepted, as in the 
present case, as a sign of vigorous thought.—New Vork 
Tribune 

Mr. Whipple is one of the few American types of the 
genuine literary man. He would have been at home in that 
glorious conclave of wits and scholars where Burke, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, and others used to meet and discourse. 
He seems penetrated with their spirit, and to be gifted with 
that same intellectual nerve which distinguished them.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





Essays and Reviews. 


2 VOLS. 16MO, $3.00; HALF-CALF, $6.00. 

ConTENTS of Vol. I.—Macaulay; Poets and Poetry of America; Talfourd; Words; James’s Novels ; 
Sydney Smith; Daniel Webster ; Neal’s History of the Puritans; Wordsworth; Byron; English Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century; South’s Sermons; Coleridge as a Philosophical Critic. 

Contents of Vol. II.—Old English Dramatists; Romance of Rascality; The Croakers of Society 
and Literature; British Critics; Rufus Choate; Prescott’s Histories; Prescott’s Conquest of Peru; 
Shakespeare’s Critics; Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Henry Fielding; Dana’s Poems and Prose Writ- 
ings; Appendix. 


Literature and Life. 


16MO, $1.50; HALF-CALF, $3.00. 
ConTENTS.—Authors in their Relations to Life; Novels and Novelists; Charles Dickens; Wit and 
Humor; The Ludicrous Side of Life; Genius; Intellectual Health and Disease; Use and Misuse of 
Words; Wordsworth; Bryant; Stupid Conservatism and Malignant Reform. 


Character and Characteristic Men. 
16MO, $1.50; HALF-CALF, $3.00. 
CONTENTS.—Character ; Eccentric Character; Intellectual Character ; The 
American Mind; The English Mind; Thackeray; Nathaniel Hawthorne; Edward Everett; Thomas 
Starr King; Agassiz; Washington and the Principles of the American Revolution. 


The Literature of the Age of Ehzabeth. 


16MO, $1.50; HALF-CALF, $3.00. 

CoONTENTS.—Characteristics of the Elizabethan Literature; Marlowe; Shakespeare; Ben Jonson; 
Minor Elizabethan Dramatists—Heywood, Middleton, Marston, Dekker, Webster, Chapman; Beaumont 
and Fletcher; Massinger; Ford; Spenser; Minor Elizabethan Poets—Phineas and Giles Fletcher, 
Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Donne, Davies, Hall, Wotton, Herbert ; Sidney and Raleigh; Bacon ; Hooker. 


Success and its Conditions. 
16MO, $1.50; HALF-CALF, $3.00. 
CoNTENTS.—Young Men in History; Ethics of Popularity; Grit; The Vital and the Mechanical; 
The Economy of Invective; The Sale of Souls; The Tricks of Imagination; Cheerfulness; Mental and 
Moral Pauperism ; The Genius of Dickens; Shoddy; John A. Andrew. 


Heroic Character ; 


* ,” For sale by Book-sellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston, 


Mass. 
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New Publications of Standard Merit. 


Winckelmann's History of An- 


cient Art. 
Translated from the German by Dr. G. H. Lopce. Two 
volumes, 8vo, $9.00. 

A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic, with 75 
fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann has been 
translated into five languages, as the most important work 
on ancient esthetics, and the copious annotations of various 
German, Italian, and English critics are attached to the new 
Boston edition. The fine arts of ancient Greece and Ital 
are described with luminous precision, and with a multitude o: 
details of fascinating interest. 

A limited number of large-paper copies have been pre- 
pared as an EDITION DE LUXE. 

“ Winckelmann’s 7 resembles an ancient work of art. 
Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its parts, and 
stands there, noble, simple, lofty, complete: rr 1s." —//erder. 


Fean-Frangois Millet: Peasant 


and Painter. 

Translated by Hevena pe Kay, from the French of ALrrep 
Senster. With a portrait of Mrcvet, and numerous illus- 
trations from his works. One elegant volume, square 
octavo. Price $3.00. 

“His biography is so diversified, so different from our 
ordinary existence, that, if we had chosen to change the 
names, the book might have passed for a romance, the situa- 
tions are so moving, the resignation is so incredible, and the 
action so varied. And yet the recital we = to make is but 
a true and faithful picture. . We have invented 
nothing, imagined nothing.” —A Yred Sensier. 


Records of the Late William M. 
Hlunt. 


By Henry C. Ancett, M. D. One vol., small quarto. 
With illustrations from Hunt's pictures. $1.50. 
Reprinted from the A “antic Monthly, with revisions and 
additions, and forming an admirable history of the foremost 
American artist of late years. Very charming anecdotes, 
and a rich collection o studio-talk” and aphorisms on art 
and painting in Paris and Boston. 


Eminent English Liberals. 


By J. Morrison Davipson. 12amo. $1.50. 

A series of sketches of the leaders of English thought - 
policy, both in and out of Parliament, prepared by a “4 
sional man of London, and received with great favor the 
scholars and publicists of the United Kingdom. 


The Trip to England. 


By Wittiam Winter. One vol., r6mo. With full-page 
illustrations by Joseru Jerrerson. Price $2.00. 

The Adantic Monthly says of the first edition of this 
book: ‘“ There is to us a peculiarly a; ble flavor in Mr. 
Winter's little book about England. hat always breathes 
from his page is a loyal and manly love of English places, 
Fnglish manners, and English men. He belongs to the tra- 
ditions of Irving, who — England and its inhabitants both 


to his heart. literature of the little book is as sweet and 
pure as its spirit is sincere.” 


Harting’s Extinct British Ani- 


mals. 
One vol. 8vo. Illustrated by Wootr, the animal-painter. 
Price $5.00. Published by arrangement with the English 
publi 





Sketches and Reminiscences of 
the Radical Club. 


One vol., r2mo. With full-page illustrations. Price $2.00. 

A work of over 40° paj prepared under the direction of 
Mrs. Joun T. SARGENT, ae containing choice gleanings 
from the discussions and conversations on philosophy, relig- 
ion, and literature which have been held at the Chestnut- 
street Radical Club by many of the foremost thinkers of 
America. The words of Bartol, Weiss, Everett, Emerson, 
Channing, Frothingham, Hedge, Fiske, Alcott, James, 
Cranch, Higginson, and other leaders in religious and philo- 
sophical thought. 


Reminiscences of a Fournalist. 


By Cuartes T. Concpon. One vol., 12mo. With 
Portrait. Price $1.50. 

A brilliant series of papers recently published in the New 

York wy Tribune, and since then carefully revised 
and enlarg' Memories of fifty years of a publicist’s life, 
in New England and New York. The Dorr Rebellion, the 
Transcendentalists, the rise of Anti-Slavery, the Kansas 
troubles; Episodes in the lives of Channing, the elder 
Adamses, Pierpont, Greeley, Sumner, Seward, Emerson, 
Everett, Choate, Webster, Bayard Taylor, etc. 


Self- Culture. 


By James Freeman CLarke. ramo. Price $1.50. 

Introduction: 1. Man made to Grow; 2. Training of the 
Body; 3. Best Use of Time; 4. Self- Knowledge ; 5. Educa- 
tion of the Organs of Observation; 6. Education of the Re- 
flective Faculues; 7. The Intuitions ; 8. Culture of the 
Imagination ; 9. Education of the Conscience; 10. Educa- 
tion of the Affections; 11. Education of the Faculty of Rev- 
erence; 12. The Acquisition of Money asa Means of Edu- 
cation ; Education of the Temper; 14. Education by 
Books ‘at Reading ; 15. Education of Courage; 16. Doing 
Everything Thoroughly; 17. Education of the Will; 18. 
Education by Amusement; 19. Education of Hope; 20. 
Education of Each Man's Special Gift; 21. Education by 
the Love of Beauty; 22. Education by Seeking the Truth. 

“ Twenty-two lectures full of the ripe expenence, profound 
wisdom, broad views, and healthful religious spirit a 
makes Dr. Clarke one of the foremost men of his day.” 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


IMPORTED LONDON EDITIONS. 
The Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese. 


By Bast. Hatt Cuimpertatws. One vol., 8vo. Beauti- 
fully bound, with gilt top. Price $3.00. 


The Gulistan; 


Or, Rose Garpen or Suexn SApi or Sumraz. 
Translated E. B. Eastwick, F. R. S., M. R. A.S., 
with life of Sf i, and introductory preface. One vol., Svo. 
Rich binding; gilt top. Price $3.50. 
“The Gulistan of Sadi has attained a ~4 > ag the 
East which, perhaps, has never been sual te on 
pean work in the Western World 


British Goblins. 


Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends and Tradi 
tions. By Wirt Sixes, Uneed Seates Consul! for Wales. 


Bound in Amy > Price $4.00. 

The London Literary World says: “The more we read, 
the more we wonder. A capital book, full of stories such as 
all of us, old or young, rich or poor, revel in.” 


*.* These books are for sale by ail Book-sellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. Boston. 
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The Memorial History of Boston, 
Including the Present County of Suffolk.—!630 to 188C. 


In Four Volumes, quarto, with more than 500 Illustrations by famous artists and engravers, all made for this work. Vol. I 
is now ready ; the others will follow at intervals of a few months. 

A group of seventy eminent and representative writers have been united to tell the story of Boston in all its phases, in as 
many characteristic articles. 

This work may be considered the first instance where a single historical theme has been compassed with unity of purpose 
and diversity of treatment, and this is accomplished by combining the labors of a large number of specialists. Co-operation in 
historical writing has heretofore consisted in the grouping together of distinct contributions, with perhaps no other tie than a 
geographical relation, or even a chance association; and the writers have been selected for their general literary proficiency 
The present result is quite different. A subject of more historical interest than attaches to any other locality on this continent 
has drawn to it for many years special investigators, who have discovered many aspects to observe and much lore to assimilate. 
Local, historical, and antiquarian societies have fostered this study, and it has become known that certain phases of Boston's 
history have found their best exponents in certain students of them. Their names embrace, almost without exception, writers 
of local eminence, and some of far wider repute. To bring about a unity of result in connection with so many writers, the work 
required the superintendence of an editor in sympathy with the plan and in harmony with its collaborators. Such an editor 
was found in Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University, to whose rare judgment and discrimination the work 
owes much of its value and symmetry. 

As a collection of distinct essays, each by the hand of a specialist, and yct having such a relation one to the other as to 
form and preserve a unity of treatment, the book possesses a character different from any in the historical field, and forms in 
itself a library of seventy authors. Its subject, too, though a grouping of associations connected with the name of Boston, is 
really so expansive as to embrace, for the earlier periods at least, the history of Eastern Massachusetts and almost of New 
England, for which Boston stands as the exponent in nearly all phases of her history 

Among the contf¥butors are: 


Gov. JoHn D. Lona, Dr. O. W. Homes, Gro. M. Tow er, 
Hon. CHAS. FRANCIS ADAMS, Joun G. WHITTIER, Horace E. Scupper, 
Rev. PHILLIPS Brooks, D. D., Rev. J. F. CLarKrE, D. D., GEORGE RIPLEY, 
Rev. E. FE. Hare, D. D., Col. T. W. HiIGGINson, Gen. F. W. PALFREY, 
Hon. Rosert C. WINTHROP, Rev. A. P. Peanopy, D. D., Joun S. Dwicut, 
Hon. J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, Prof. Asa GRay, Wo. F. Poor, 
Admiral G. H. PREBLE, Prof. N. S. SHALER, H. C. Loner. 


Vol. I. 


Treats of the Geology, Palzontology, Fauna and Flora of Eastern Massachusetts; the Early Voyages and Maps of the 
Northmen, the Italian Explorers, Captain John Smith, and the Plymouth Settlers; the First Comers; the Mass. Company, 
Puritanism, and the Indian Aborigines; the Literature, Life, Topography, and Chief Families of the Colonial Period. 


Vol. 17. 
Treats of the Provincial Period; the Royal Governors; the French and Indian Wars; the Witches and the Pirates; the 
Religion, Society, Literature, Customs, Topography, and Chief Families of the Provincial Period 
Vol. S17. 


Treats of the Revolutionary Period and the Conflict around Boston, and the Statesmen, Sailors, and Soldiers, the 
Topography, Literature, and Life of Boston during that time; and also of the Last Hundred Years’ History, the War of 1812, 
Abolitionism, the Religious Movements, the Press and Literature of that era. 


Vol. LV. 
Treats of the Social Life, Topography, and Landmarks, Industries, Commerce, Railroads, and Financial History of this 
Century in Boston; with Monographic Chapters on Boston's Libraries, Women, Science, Art, Music, Philosophy, Architect 
ure, Medicine, Charities, Education, and other topics of great interest. 


“ The Memorial History of Boston” is sold by subscription only. Send for a Prospectus to the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. Boston. 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. __| Qn the Choice of Books. 


TACK numbers leading i reviews, etc. } 
B A.S. CLARK. 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


‘ LOBES, 3, 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diameter. Send | 

G for C: gue. H. B. Nims & Co. Troy, N. Y. 

“THEODOR BERENDSOHN, 17 Ann St, New York. 
Dealer in second-hand books in all languages. 











TACK numbers of ‘different Periodicals for sale, 
B cheap, at the AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MAGA. 
INE DEPOT, 47 Dev Srreer, New York. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED By a college graduate, a situation in a [i- 
n brary Has had some experience a work. 
Providence, 


. P. Josux, 
PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS. 





rr 


iven on 
I 

















Buns to 1.000, gs vez 
seslatineandne Eg iins 

scdeintiotomatmennen, | Gesu Os S55 
i ; | Buns to 1,000, cei iee 
|ERSS 2 
(262 merle 
——— q Sar 
{ ; Bunstol0,000, 7 : 2” 
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Special Discount to Libraries. 
P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. 


The Publishers’ Weekly. 


< 











THe PustisHers’ WEEKLY is a neces- | 
sary help in every library, containing | 


weekly the full record of all new books, 
entered according to the cataloguing rules 
of the American Library Association, and 


Specially valuable for libraries, among other 
features of the LITERARY News, are the Z’ree 
Prize Questions on the Choice of Books and other 


| Literary Subjects, as resulting in the production of 


lists of select books, on the most of which a 
number of experienced readers agree by their 
vote. 

The object of one other prize question is to 


| elicit answers as to which of the new books can be 


safely recommended (from a literary point of view, 
not regarding the publisher's get-up) for private 
purchaser or should be found in every public library. 
Other questions are on books on given topics or 
suitable for a given class of readers. 

The subscription to the LITERARY NEws is 
only FIFTY CENTS fer year, postage paid. 

The LITERARY NEws is one of the best guides 
to current reading, and when readily accessible 
for reading or reference will save the librarian 
many words and much labor. Sample copies 
mailed free to any address upon application. 


F. LEYPOLDT, 
13 and 15 Park Row, New-York. 





Burrs Library Index, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 


To Aid the Student, Scholar, Clergyman, Lawyer, Physician, 
Editor, Author, Teacher, Pupil, and all Lovers of Books. 
AN INDEX TO INFORMATION FOR IMMEDIATE 
OR FUTURE USE. 


All words and names are indexed by the first 
two letters, with over 300 combinations cut in 


| thumb-holes in the edges of the leaves. Opened 


with descriptive notes directly following | 
the title as recommended by the Associa- | 


tion Committee. This enables the librarian, 
in a few minutes’ reading each week, to 


| languages. 


post himself fully as to the contents and | 


character of new publications, both as a 


of readers. The other features of the 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY are also such as 
commend themselves for practical library 
use. Subscription, $3.20 per year. 


F. Leypoipt, udlisher, 
13 & 15 Park Row, 


P. O. Box 4295. New-York City. 


ide i | bound in half russia, price $3.50. 
guide in purchasing and for the benefit | und in russia, price $3.5 





at any combination by the use of one hand. It has 
a combination for every word and name in all 
Convenient, saves time, labor, money, 
and vexation. Printed on fine writing-paper, 
quarto size, 12,009 lines, 40 lines to the page, 
Sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, to any part of the United 
States or Canada. We manufacture over 30 styles 
and sizes of Combination Indexes for LEDGERs, 
Recorps, and Commercial REPorTs, and make 
indexes of any size to order. Liberal discount 
allowed the trade. For further particulars and 
specimen pages, address 

THE J. B. BURR PUBLISHING CO. 


HARTFORD, CT. 
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GRAVES’ PRINTED INDEX. 


“Fureka.” 
For Indexing Subjects, Articles, Persons, or Places, by the First Two Letters. 


DEVISED FOR LIBRARY AND SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION, INDEXING AND CATALOGING, AND FOR 
VARIOUS COMMERCIAL PURPOSES, OFFICIAL RECORDS, PROFESSIONAL MEMORANDA, 
OR WHEREVER CONVENIENT ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT IS DESIRED. 
Example showing the Aa, Ab, nade and Ad Divisions —_ filled. 


Ada ‘san Hakionale 


lAdevs 


GRAVES’ PRINTED INDEX. 
“EUREKA.” 
(Copyright 1874, by W. H. Graves.) 
y Mr FE [ REDUCED CUT OF . 
~ Wu de 4 '@ Improved Edition of 1877.4) }- 
| PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES C. HALL, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Simple, Natural, Practical, Convenient. 


The Printed Index is taking the place 
of the vowel and other Indexes wherever 
it is introduced. 

No person having once used it will be 
satisfied with any other. 


*UONPXOA pur *senEIe Ey “OGey ‘ou, seAeg 





Adopted as Best by the Readers &.Writers Economy Co., Boston. 


The cut represents the usual ruling of a Lepcrr Inpex. For Library Classification, or for an /ndex Rerum, the printed 


headings are usually omitted, and a single line ruled down the page. The dows rudings and printed head? ings will, how 
ever, be made to suit each want. Over five hundred different styles for almost every conc eivable use have alre dy been 
made. All these books have the same ingenio us marginal cuttings, and the same principle of classification, viz: indexing by 
the first two and three letters—the on/y really practical method. These first two (or three) letters are alway Log nted, 
so that the indexer has to write only the rest of the word or name. This insignificant (7) item in every 1000 names saves 


writing 2000 letters (half of them Caprracs), or an average of 400 words. 

Attached to the last leaf of each Index is a Manila Extension, greatly facilitating handling, and preventing dog-earin » 
or tearing of the marginal letters. 

The /ower margin shows the /irs/ letter of the name, and when opened at any place shows the “ffer margin which 
gives the second letter in every possible combination, and that without possibility of confusion with the combinations of any 
other Initial \etter. Thus an — of the more than 300 combinations can be turned to instantly, by a single opening of the 
dcok, and without moving the hand 

The divisions of * GRAVES’ PRINTED INDEX” are made with great care, and after much study, research, and experi- 
ence, and by use have proved remarkably accurate. But to provide for special uses, extra pages are placed at the end of 
each book, to be used if any division falls short of space because of unusual entries under that letter. 

rr The superiority of the ‘* GRAVES PRINTED INDEX” is shown by several more recent imitations—the degree of 
their merit being in proportion to the closeness of such imitation 


IN EVERY CASE OF CRITICAL COMPARISON THE VERDICT IS IN FAVOR OF THE GRAVES INDEX. 


The person has not yet been found who, after trial of the Printed Index, has not been pleased with it. 
For Circulars, Sample pages, and further information, address the publisher, 


CHARLES C. HALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Announcements for 1880-81. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Aili orders sent by —_ or given to our travelers, are net 30 days, unless by special 
ondittoned 


agreement. Where longer time is given on pea tls 


orders are net 30 days. Prices upon 


quantity taken refer to quantity taken in one , and not an aggregation of several orders. 


JUVENILES. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN CLASSIC LANDS; 
Or, Tommy Tosy’s Trip to Parnassus. An ac- 

count of the tour of The Zigzag Club in France, 

taly, Greece, Spain, a By H. Burrer- 


hor of “Zi ‘ ¥ “' 
Wid memty ovo supe | uxeanece i rest 


artists. One of the most instructive and entertain- 

ing books ever issued from the American 
S qu to, illuminated board covers, and lialogp. . $1.75 
Small quarto, cloth, beveled and gilt sides... . .. 2 a 


THE CARLETON SERIES OF JUVENILES, 
CONSISTING OF 
Winnine urs Way, FoLLowInG THE FLac, 
My Days Anp Nicuts on THe Battie Fiecp. 

By Charles Carleton Coffin, author of ‘ ‘T ne Boys or 
*76," “Tue Story or Liperty,” “Our New 
Way Rounp rae Wortp,” &c. 3 vols., r6mo, 
Cloth, in a neat box. . 

DUNTZER’S LIFE OF GOETHE. 

An entirely new work. Translated by Mary Stuart 
Smith, with 64 illustrations, including fac-similes of 
the author's writing, &c. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


3. 
t vol. Crown 8vo. Half Calf, extra... 6.00 


DUNTZER’S LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
A new work, companion to “The Life of Goethe.” 
vol. Crown 8vo..... 
GUIZOT IN PRIVATE LIFE. 
A familiar view of the inner life of the great statesman 
and historian, by his daughter, Madame Guizot De- 
witt. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, with two portraits . 


RURAL BIRD LIFE. 


A series of essays on ornithology, with instructions for 

ing objects relating to that science, by Charles 

Pixos eu 45 fine lg gw and a preface b 

% Elliott Co U. S. A., author of “ ey to N. 
Birds,” “‘ Fi Omithology,” &ec. 1 vol 
LALANNE ON ETCHING. 

A complete Exposition of the processes employed, 
with ten illustrative ‘plates by the author, who is con- 
sidered | the g living etcher. 
Au edition, with plates) from the originals. 
The text translated by 5S. R. Koehler, Editor of 
“The American Art Keview," and an introductory 
chapter by the translator. 

One volume, 8vo, with plates on Holland paper..... 3.50 
THE WORLD'S WORSHIP IN STONE, 

Temrce, Cosmanent, AND Mosgue.—One hundred 
and fifty fine illustrations containing accurate views 
of some of the most pee pie mage Architect- 
ural Art of all ages and coun’ with descriptive 
text by M. M. w- One vol., om, bev- 
eled, and gilt, extra. . oie 

FATE OF REPUBLICS. 

An epitome of the history of ancient and modern re- 
publics, and the lessons to be drawn from their rise 
ap = to which is added a summary of the exist- 

to the ¢ of our own institu- 

wy mia tvol.,r2mo. Cloth, 

" PegeenaE ats m4 * epee 

snssniiieiathialaneamatee and daring ex- 

ploits of Kit Carson and his companions, from his 

own narrative. By Col. D. C. Peters. 1 vol, 8vo. 
Cloth, illustrated 2 50 








| A Journal devoted to the Practice, 


OUR NEW WAY ‘ROUND THE WORLD. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin, author of “ The Boys of 
Fd “The Story of Liberty, ” Following the 
Nicks = by ~ & His Way,” “My Days and 
ts on the Battle-field,”” &c., os 1vol. Small 
quarto. Ce ieee 


PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW. 
Theory, History, 
and Archeology of Art. Editor, S. R. Koehler, 
Associate Editors, Wm . C. Prime and Chas. C. Per- 
kins. This new monthly magazine embraces the 
art of our own time as well as the past, and will give 
attention to the history and archzxology of 
art in America. The illustrations consist of 36 first- 
class original etchings and engravings, together 
with several hundred fine wood-engravings, photo- 
engravings, etc., designs by our best artists. 
The contributions are by the best writers on art in 
America and Europe. Subscriptions received - 
each annual volume only, per year 
Now ready, volume 1, 1880. 
gilt top 13.50 
RAMBAUD'S POPULAR HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
From the earliest times to 1880. The immense popularity of 
Guizot’s France is a proof of the fact that the best class of 
historical works, produced in the highest style of art, are 
fully appreciated by American book-buyers, and encourages 
oe 1 ublishers to add to the series Rambaud’s great work, 
has won the unanimous approval of the press in this 
a ‘all European countries. and has been by the 
rench Academy. A work thus honored by the highest 
literary authority in the world may safely be accepted by 
the American public as one which will acknowledged 
as the Standard History of Russia. No good history of 
Russia exists in our language. The present work is offered 
as the only trustworthy and complete History of Russia 
in the En Jish language. Three vols., royal octavo. Price 
per vol., $5.50; sheep, $6.50; half calf, $7.50. Volumes 
t and 2 now ready. Volume 3 in press. 





Quarto, cloth, bev., 


THE te OF COMMERCE, 
ANUFACTURES, 
Exchange, Insurance (Fire, 
a and Life), Patents, Canals, Commercial Geography 
World, Customs Regulations, Docks, Interest and 
pa B Licenses, Maritime Law, Measures and Weights, 
Money, Railroads, Revenue Regulations, Shipping, Taniff 


C ial 7 Banki 





of Duties, Taxation, etc., besides an explanation of Mer- 

cantile Terms and Usages. B L. De Colange, LL. D., 

editor of “ oats Encyclo, etc. Two volumes. 

Rona al =, Price volume, ae $6.75 5 sheep, $7.5 aay 
ball mee ol. 1 now read olume 2 in pre 

vanken DURUY'S HISTORY OF ROME 
From the earliest times to the fall of the Empire. Duruy’s 
a ae — teal standard history of Rome. Six 


manvure POPULAR HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
| From the commencement of the French Revolution of 1789 


to the fall of = last Empire, i including the te and 
the Empire, the of 1830 and 1848, 
Rise and Fall of Napoleon [II., the Crimean and Franco- 
Prussian Wars. 3 a Royal 8vo. This work is published 
uniform with, and as a continuation of, Guizot’s Popular 
History of France from the Earliest Times. Volumes 1 and 
2 now ready. Volume 3, completing the work, in press. 
GUIZOT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the Reign of Victoria. By M. 
Guizot, author of “A wy of Civilization,” etc., mag- 


gy gs meal plates and wood cots, by 


Leyendecker, and 
others. Four ay Pine per volume, cloth, 
$5.50; sheep, $6.50; 


all calf Sy. 50. 





ESTES & LAURIAT, 


299, 301, 


PRESS OF FRANCIS HART & Co. 


303, & 305 Wasuinaton St. Boston. 





INDEX. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL, V. 5—JAN.-DEC., 1880. 
Prepared by the Library Bureau, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


The superior figures tell the exact place on the page, the first figure which column, the second how far down 


in ninths. 


129'! means page 129, first column, one-ninth from top to bottom. 
The colon after an initial of a given name, means that it is the most common name, e.g. A: 


means Augustus; 


B: Benjamin; C: Charles; D: David; E: Edward; F: Frederick; G: George; H: Henry; L: Isaac; J: John; K: Karl; 
L; Louis; M: Mark; N: Nicholas; O: Otto; P: Peter; R: Richard; S: Samuel; T: Thomas; W: William. 

By omission of many capitals, proper names and capitalized words are made more prominent. 

Titles of periodicals in italics, are those quoted or referred to in the Bibliografy. 

By free use of abbreviations, mostly self explanatory, more references are given in the same space, and as 
the words are those oftenest used, no difficulty is feared. The apostrophe to mark omissions of letters in abbrevia 


tions is disregarded as unnecessary. 


The index to Pseudonyms and Anonyms follows this. 


+ E. C., lib. humor, 2 L 

Abbot, G:M., 82%,” -” 

Abbot pub. lib., Marblehead, Mass., 
rep., 150; notes, a19'7; text-book 


dept., 279. 
Abbotsford lib., 1995. 
Abbott, Lyman, family lib., hints for 
home reading, Lib. of Congress, 
1825; Wellesley Col. lib., 183%; 
ints for home reading, 284". 
Abbreviations for feminine names, 
(Cutter) 176. 
Academies, need lib. 236". 
Academy, quoted, 52, 57%, 118%, 149%, 
152%, 219", 281, 28a"? a84!7, 25, 28621, 
ays 


7. 
Access to shelves. See Open. 
Accession book, adv., 66, 159. 
Accommodation dept., are, 

Act, County lib., 25775. 

Acts, pub. libs., 169%, 2617*; and Me- 
tro. asso., 211; in Edin,, 25175; in 
Scotland and Eng., 252%; U.K. A. 
action on, 253"?; tax, 257, °2, 258". 

Adams, Blackman & Lyon, lib. card, 

ocket and label, 56"7. 

Adhesive paper, adv., 66, 159. 

Adjustable book covers, adv., 66, 159. 

Advertiser. See Boston. 

Advertisements for L. j., 11. 

Advertising libs., 547°. 

Advocates’ lib. See Faculty. 

Ages of borrowers, 156%. 

Airdrie, Act in, 257". 

Alaska, pubs. on, 119". 

Alcott, A. B., Mystic lib., 293". 

Aldus, printers, 203". 

Alexandria, lib. of, 267". 

Alger, H., jr., stories of, 141", 

Allen, E: d: before rebinding, 214; 

a note, 208", e 
lleyn papers, catlg. of, 192". 

Allikone, S. A., iit. 

Aloha :, adv., 162. 

Alphabetical arrangement on shelves, 
21%, 

Alphabeting catlg. cards, (Cook, Dui) 
1 


Alphabetization, 273". 

Amari, M., Bib. arabo-sicula, 119", 
18675, 

oe, Mass., pub. lib., rep., ot". 

Amherst Col. lib., slip-indicator, 321". 

American Antiquarian soc., lists of 
books, 53"; rep., 148". 

Am. catalog, adv., 63; (Hubbard) 182. 

Am. colonies, ref. list on foundation 
of, (Foster) 329-30. 

Am. and Foreign Mag. Depot, adv., 
28, 60, 04, 126, 158, 335. 


Am. librns, praised, 557. 
Am. libs. and librns, (Walford) 13%, 


14. 

Aw. Lib. Asso., reps., 12, 44, 77, 107, 
140, 169, 209, 249, 303; headquarters 
in New York, 44"; tabulated form 
for statistics, 76%; new members, 
107"; and L. j., 168%; Canadian 
branch, 249%; past, present, and fu- 
ture, (Dui) 274-6; future of the, 321; 
incorporation of, (Dui) 307-S. 
. L. A. catalog, 17", 275%"; co-op. of 
specialists, 11°; ed. reps. and circu- 
lar to specialists, (Perkins) 12", 77. 

A. L. A. supply dept. See Supply. 

Am. poems, adv., 230. 

Am, prose, adv., yo. 

Am. revolving book-case, 276". 

Am. Revolution, readers’ hand-book, 
adv., 23 

Ames lib. asso., 146". 

Amsterdam, Univ. van, Bib. Catlg., 
18672, 

Anchor device, 203". 

Anderson, J. P., bibliog. of Brit. to- 
pography, 228%%, 286". 

Anderson, R., lightning conductors, 
bibliog., 152%. 

Annuitants, longevity of, 68". 

Anonymous books, catlg. rule, 2717, 
3317'; dict. of, 23”. 

Anon, and pseud. lit. of Gt. 
dict. of, 153", 18S*7, 25674. 
Anonyms when known, 3317, 
Anonyms and pseudonyms, (Whit- 
ney) §4, $7, 120, 153, 188, 222, 287. 

Anthology on books, 200"? 

Appleton & Co., D., adv., 2, 64, 96, 
128, 160, 195. 

Apprentices in libs., 264". 

Apprentices’ lib., N. Y., 309"; bulle- 
tin, a8o". 

Arabic numerals, 332"*. 

Arber, Stationer’s reg., 17075. 

Arbuthnott, Alex., 255". 

Archexology, works on Rom. and 
Eng: , 124%. 

Archibald, F. A., lib. key, 284", adv., 
126, 158. 

Architect and librn, 263", 77. 

Archivists’ congress, Germany, 58". 

Argentinischen Republik, Bib. des, 
15378, 

Arlia, C., Voc. bibliog., 327%. 

Armenian lib., Constantinople, g2*. 

nase f A. C., adv., 63. 


Britain, 


Arnason, Jn, librn, 229. 


Arnold, A. N., lib. of Brown Univ., 
18377 


Arnold, E., Light of Asia, adv., 95. 


Arnold, G: F:, 208%; German libs. 
and librns, 131-3. 

Arnold, J. G., lib. ladder, 121”, 

Arrangement, on shelves, 259"; 
names of works, 273". 

Arras, Académie d’, catlg, 185”. 

Article in French names Latinized, 
135%. 

Aalien, E. W., list on longevity of 
librns, 7o"*. 

Ashburnham, Lord, 218". 

Assistance advertised free, 11". 

Assistants, lib., 264'*. 

Associations life membs. A. L. A., 
303". 

Assurbanipal, lib. of, 267%. 

Assyrian libs., (Wheatley) 266-7. 

Astor, J. J., addition to lib., 11", 25%, 
148”. 

Astor lib., 437%, 116", 309"*; report on 
building, 11%; rep., extension, sta- 
tistics, etc., 25%; periodicals and se- 
rials, etc., 53'*; account, rep., ete., 
1484, 

Astronomical bibliog., 86%. 

Astronomy, index catlg. on, 24%2; bib- 
liog., 24%. 

Atheneum, quoted, 57s: S5'5, S714, 19, 
8o*5, g2'2, 119%, 152'%,™, 28172, 282%, 
a83!%, 284", 28619, 1, 29378, 2, 322%. 

Athenzum lib. See Boston, Berk- 
shire, Providence. 

Athens, Parliament of 
Swedenborg, 1ga™*. 

Athol, Mass., lib. asso., 91*’. 

Atkinson, W. P., imagination, 103". 

Atlantic monthly, index to, 328". 

Auburn, N. Y., Seymour pub. lib, 
asso., rep., 1§57?. 

Auctio:, tracing rare books sold at, 
(Browne) 83. 

Auléstia y Pijoan, Ant., Arch., bibs. 
y mus. en Catalufia, 84%. 

Austin, Minn., Floral club lib., g1™. 

Austin Friars, early catlgs. of old 
Dutch Church lib. of, 13"'. 

Australia, gen. notes, 58, 229, 276"; 
Melbourne, an enterprisiug lib., 
184". 

Austria, gen. notes, 58; lib. statistics, 
294; internat, bibliog. in, (Cutter) 


145. 

Authors, physique of, 68%"; as part. 
ners, 135%; several, catlg. rule, 
272; of same name, 273'7; naming 
books, 259”°. 

Avezac-Lavigne, Ch., L’hist. mod. par 
la gravure, 23”. 

Axon, W: E. A., asso. ed. L. j., 15 
notes on Chinese libraries, 6-10, 35 


of 


lib., works 





